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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


a coe 

It is ramoured by a contemporary that the Emperor of the 
French has laid before the Governments of England and 
Russia a plan of mediation in America, which proposes an 
armistice between the belligerent Powers. It is stated that it 
has been accepted by Russia, and that it remains now for 
England to consider it. The Tory contemporary who has 
given currency to the rumour is nota very excellent authority, 
but the report is possible, and a Cabinet meeting has been 
summoned for Tuesday next. The difficulties of mediation 
are manifold. ‘lhe mediating Powers must know what to 
recommend, and in the present state of America no one knows 
what to recommend. We may urge Chaos to crystallize 
itself into shape; but without suggesting the law of crystal- 
lization the tusk is somewhat nugatory. 





One of our Cabinet Ministers at least, has given us indirectly 
his opinion. A letter in yesterday’s Times, signed JTistoricus,—a 
signature generally supposed to represent a barrister in the coun- 
ils of Sir Cornewall Lewis, —disposes in a very effective way of 
Recognition of the Confederate States and Mediation. The writer 
remarks, that the precedents for so-called recognition usually 
relied on in this discussion, —the casesof Belgium and Greece — 
are entirely illusory. In neither case did England recognize 
the de facto independence of a revolted Power, but intervened 
m conjunction with other European Powers to create, 
on grounds of policy, a new State. Of course, that is 
a war policy always open to neutrals, but is in no way con- 
nected with international law. The legal question is simply 
this—What is a good international justification for a neutral 
State, wishing to remain neutral, in recognizing the de facto 
independence of the revolted subjects of another State? The 
reply is, that it is legitimately regarded as injurious to any 
Government to recognize its revolted subjects while the effort 
to subdue them is still maintained with unabated vigour. <A 
de facto independence must prove itself by de facto immunity 
from the military power of the former sovereign. This was 
the principle of our recognition of the South American 
Republics. We recognized Buenos Ayres first, and not even 
Buenos Ayres till it had for fourteen years been free from the 
Spanish armies, and had at last guincd a permanent govern- 
ment. Even then we waited to recognize Columbia, which 
had been quite as long free from invasion, because she had strip- 
ped herself of her forces in order to aid Peru, and was therefore 
i0 a critical position; and we never even considered the re- 
cognition of Peru, in which the struggle was still raging. 
France chose to conclude a treaty of commerce with our own 
revolted American colonies while the struggle was yet going 





on, and we made it one ground of war with France ;—a ground 
generally held to be legitimate. We necd not wait to recog- 
nize a revolted State till the defeated sovereign Power has it- 
self admitted it, but it is a hostile act to recognize it while 
the contest is still raging. As to Intervention, /istoricus 
repeats the enormous difficulties, which we have ourselves 
urged in these columns, of attempting it without a scheme 
that we are prepared to recommend. We were prepared to 
define a scheme in the case of Greece and Belgium. But how 
shall we propose to define “the South” in the present case, 
—how to limit Slavery,—how to distribute or divide the 
large, and contested border region? The uti possidetis 
rule being clearly impossible, aud the classification of 
Slave and Free States at present inapplicable, the problem 
is hopeless, and //istoricus has done much to prove it so. 


The Prince of Wales will attain his majority to-morrow. 
He is in Nuples, and projecting a journey to Rome, and there- 
fore may probably enjoy his birthday better at all events, 
than he would in this London fog. In the meantime, the 
Queen has announced officially her consent to the projected 
marriage of the Prince with the Princess Alexandra, daughter 
of Prince Christian of Denmark, and the Princess has availed 
herself of the comparative leisure of the Prince’s tour to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of her Royal mother-in-law. She 
arrived at Osborne on Wednesday with her futher. 


The Archbishopric of York is to be given to the present 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. Thomson, who was 
raised to the Bench only about a year ago. He is the author of 
one of the best of the logical works on the laws of thought, which, 
were the first fruits of Sir William Hamilton's attack on Dr. 
Whately’s treatise, and is a thinking prelate,—not of Lord 
Palmerston’s favourite episcopal schoul. The Aids to Faith, 
which were put forth as the antidotes to Essays and Reviews 
in the early part of this year, were edited by him, and were 
intelligent, scholarly, and dull—the kind of aids or crutches 
which, on the whole, only a cripple would be glad to use. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Central Committee, 
held on Monday, some valuable statistics were offered show- 
ing the progress alike of distress and subscriptions. The 
Committee has received about 125,000/., or enough to pay 
25,0007. per month for the next five months; but the loss of 
wages alone is about 136,000/. per week. Mr. Baines stated 
the number of persons now relieved either by charity or the 
rates at 336,000, and calculated, that in afew weeks it would 
rise to 475,000. The support of that number at 2s. a week 
would cost, in a year, 2,471,612/., equivalent to a poor-rate 
of 9s. 3d. in the pound. The average rate actually raised in 
Lancashire is about 4s., the remainder being supplied by sub- 
scriptions from ull parts of the country. Mr. Cubden made a 
strong speech, advocating greater energy on the part of the 
Central Committee, and a national organization, to be worked 
through the counties and municipalities. 


The absence of extra mortality in Lancashire has this week 
been fully demonstrated. It appears from the report of the 
Registrar-General, that in p!aces like Preston, Blackburn, 
Rochdale, Ashton, Bolton, and Beverley, the deaths for the 
September quarter have been fewer than in 1861. In Blaek- 
burn, for example, the rate has declined twenty-five per cent., 
a fact absolutely inexplicable, except upon the supposition 
that hungry out-of-door life is healthier than well-fed life in 
the factory. It is in the winter that the effects of bad food, 
unaccustomed exposure, and indifferent clothing will begin to 
tell, and the death-rate will then, we fear, tell a tale as 
fearful as the poor-rates now do. 


London has been as nervous and irritable throughout the 
week concerning its neck as ever was the Hydra under the 
grasp of Hercules. Garotting has become so common that 
evening walks are esteemed dangerous, and cabmen secretly 
rejoice in the terrors which bring so many to sek safety under 
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their wing. Some sharper punishment than a few months’ | 
imprisonment is needed for these ruffians, though most of them, 
no doubt, belong to a class which no penal terrors will scare 
from lawlessness. Still, a more active police and a severer 
punishment might divert their energy into crimes of a less 
formidable character. The permanent cure cannot be hoped 
for under the Jebb system. 


The Honourable Randolph Stewart has recently laid two 
bets which have suddenly acquired a remarkable notoriety. 
The first appears to have been a bet of a “fiver” on equal 
terms with his friend Colonel Burnaby, as to the spelling of 
the word ‘‘ Reindeer,’’—the Honourable Mr. Stewart b: tting 
on the spelling as given above, and Colonel Burnaby betting 
on the spelling Raindeer. This bet was mentioned the next 
day on the race-course, and Mr. Ten Broeck offered to bet 20 
to 5, and, subsequently at dinner, 100 to 1 that Reindeer is 
the true spelling. The Honourable Mr. Stewart says, that 
this opportunity of ‘ hedging” was not to be thrown away, 
and he accepted it,—so that he would gain, it will be observed, 
five pounds and lose one by the decision in favour of 
Reindeer ;—would gain a hundred pounds and lose five by the 
decision in favour of Raindeer. But it is further alleged that this 
latter bet was expressly referred to the authority of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, which happens to spell the word Raindeer, and 
which is the only one that does. This allegation has not yet 
been denied, and, if true, certainly establishes a strong pre- 
sumption of fraud, as it is not at all likely that the first 
bet should have been made without any reference by the 
parties to dictionaries in the time which elapsed before 
the second. What complicates the case is, that a friend 
of the betters, Mr. Lawley, asserted in writing to Ad- 
miral Rous that the first bet was a mere “ bubble bet,’— 
intended, that is, we suppose, as a decoy or bait for the 
second,—which statement has since been, also in writing, 
withdrawn, and contradicted by its author. A hundred 
pounds seems a small sum to tempt any gamester into so 
‘‘ungentlemanly” a fraud, and it is possible that the whole 
matter may end in proving only the extraordinary weakness 
or duplicity of Mr. Lawley. The first question is whether 
any mere sham or decoy bet was ever laid ; the second whether 
a rcference was agreed upon to an authority whose decision 
was alrealy snown by one of the parties. It is curious that 
the greater disgrace appears to attach to the first charge, 
which is vehemently denied, while the second is not even 
alludcd to. In the arbitrary ethics of the Turf, it seems law- 
ful to make a cunning use of secret information, but not 
lawful to manufacture an artificial lure which will enable you 
to avail yourself of such information. ‘‘Thou shalt not bait 
thy traps,” appears to be the moral law. It is clear that the 
Turf cen take distinctions. 





If the question has really been what is the true! 
spelling of Reindeer, who could tell? The true spelling | 
is, Wwe suppose, in this case, the most usual, and 
in that case the 7 is correct. But if so, it is not from any 
connection with the word “reins,” as has been supposes, | 
—the notion being that the reindeer is the only deer| 
put in harness. The root is the same as that of our word | 
‘yun,’ and it means simply the running deer. The German 
is Rennthier, the Saxon Rhana, Dutch Rendier, Danish Rens- 
dyr, and French Renne. There is no etymological justifica- | 
tion for the i, and some of the dictionaries, with their usual | 
pedantry, exhort us to spell it Ranedeer;—Dr. Johnson | 
alone adhering to the rain theory. | 


The Post Office is both falsely accused and falsely con- 
It does much that it is not bound to do, and it is| 
It shows a| 


demned. 
remiss in doing much that it is bound to do. 
perverted ingenuity in discovering the true aim of curt and 
searcely decipherable addresses, and it absorbs packets which | 
are addressed in full, and in the most round and intelligible 
hand. Forinstance, we select two cases out of many that we 
have recently heard of. In one, a letter dated only “Temple,” 
signed ‘ B, C.,”’ addressed to a foreign hotel, and reaching it 
after the person addressed had left, actually found its way back 
rightly to the writer through the mere clue ‘ B. C., Temple.” 
In the other case, a packet of manuscript for these columns, 
posted at Derby ten days ago by the writer’s own hand, 
addressed in a hand as clear, though not as good as copperplate, | 
and tied up with the tenderest care, has been simply | 
engulfed; and, in spite of every inquiry, never seen since. 
Why willthe Pcst Office employ genius on useless problems, and 
1.eglect to employ common care and honesty on common tasks? 


; The Record, in its carnal appetite for scandal, has got itself 
into serious difficulties ; and the heavy plunges which it makes 





. . a , 
in its efforts to get out of the mud are amusing. It stated the 


other day, in reply to us, that the copy of Dr. Ns0’ 
fortheoming work, which it quoted om, was by hinges 
an unrevised proof, because it had a boarded back. The book 
surreptitiously used was coarsely stitched and -covered with 
the paging all in confusion, printed in different kinds f 
type, and on different kinds of paper—in fact, a very rou th 
proof in boards; and the extracts obtained by the Record 

order to save itself from the guilt of “ misprision of Secnin® 
to God, were obtained without the knowledge or permission of 
the gentleman in whose hands the book lay tor the time 
It also endeavoured to identify Mr. Jowett with the 
certainly not very wise counsellor who begged Dr. Colenso to 
break his conclusion very gradually to the minds of his readers 
For this identification there was no manner of evidence but the 
wishes of our contemporary, which are very dangeroys 
measures of probability ; and the Record has had to recant — 
Dr. Colenso explaining that the friend was a “layman at the 
Cape.” Too late, our penitent contemporary expresses its wish 
to use only the weapons of * truth and justice.” To aid it ip 
this wise and unusual course, let us assure our contemporary, 

who speaks of us as the ‘‘ organ of Mr. Maurice,” that we are so 
only in the sense of esteeming him by far the profoundest 
Christian theologian of the present day. Mr. Maurice is inno 
way responsible for any views of ours, nor will our contem- 
porary be exposed to the temptation of scanning our columns 
in the hope of snatching a fearful joy from the discovery of 
heresies which, if produced in the Court of Arches, might in. 
volve a judgment of deprivation. 


The English Confederate organ, The Index, has published 
the report of Mr. Memminger, the Southern Secretary to the 
Treasury on Southern Finance. The receipts of the Treasury 
up to August Ist, were :— 





$ £ 

From Customs . 1,437,399 — 287,480 
. War Tax. ea 10,539,910 — 2,107,982 

» Miscellaneous Sources . 3 1,974,769 — 394,954 

» Loans. ...... + + « 987,613,346 — 7,522,669 

» From Call Deposits 37,585,200 — 7,517,040 

» Treasury Notes, or Currency . 210,779,570 — 42,155,914 
Temporary Loan from Banks 2,625,000 — 525,000 
302,555,194 60,511,039 


From which it appears, that out of the sixty millions sterling 
raised, forty-two millions are the products of the currency. 
The expenditure is given thus: 





$ £ 
War .... . . 298,376,549 — 59,675,310 
| ae 14,605,775 — 2,921,155 
Civil and Miscellanea 15,766,503 — 3,153,300 
328,748,827 — 65,749,765 


We calculate the dollar at the nominal rate of four shillings, 
which, of course, is vastly above its real value in the Con- 
federate States; but of the depreciation we have no measure. 
The document also gives an interesting table of the respective 
contributions of each of the Southern States to the war tax, 
of which the total amount was, as we see, 2,107,982/. It 


is this :— 


£ 

North Carolina 1,400,000 — 280,000 
Virginia 2,125,000 — 425,000 
Louisiana 2,500,000 — 500,000 
Alabama . 2,000,000 — 400,000 
Georgia 434,126 — 86,825 
Florida 225,374 — 45,075 
Mississippi 1,484,467 — 296,893 

10,168,967 — 2,033,793 


Virginia, by far the most populous, is obviously one of the 
poorest of the States. 


The Parisians have discovered a new political barometer, 
called the “‘Compiégne Weatherglass.” It consists simply in 
a careful analytical comparison of the invitation list issued by 
his Imperial Majesty from his autumn residence. This year 
the scale is divided into twelve degrees, or days. M. Pereire, 
the banker, has been invited for the whole term, as well a8 
Baron Rothschild. M. Drouwyn de Lhuys has been honoured 
with a ten days’ invitation ; and M. Felicien David, the com- 
poser, with one of four days. The Italian Ambassador has 
been asked to stay a day, in the masquerade of /a grande 
chasse. 


The Greek revolution scarcely advances. The Provisional 
Government does not, it would seem, include General Mavro- 
cordato, but consists nominally of Admiral Canaris, M. Rou- 
fos, M. Bulgaris, and practically of the last named 
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one. The National Assembly has been summoned, but the has resolved that such acts cannot fail to produce the most 
result of the election is not known, and itis feared that in some | widespread exasperation, and has invited offending nations, 
Republican members will be returned. The majority, | England especially, to prevent the departure of other vessels of 
will declare for a monarchy, and some recent docu- such character, and so “to avert the calamity of war.” We 
d to limit the field of selection. Earl Russell, for| are quite aware that by international law the building of 
example, while recommending non-intervention, adds that | vessels intended for vessels of war, on either side, is not per- 
Great Britain expects the protocol of 1832, which excludes | missible ; but it is not easy to procure evidence of the fact, and 
the blood royal of Russia, England, and F rance from the Gre- these gentlemen seem to forget that they have been supplied by 
cian throne, to be maintained. General Kalergis, also Greek | Great Britain as well as the Confederates, and that it is open 
Minister in Paris, affirms that Greece cannot choose a Greek, | to them to build a steamer in Liverpool, arm her, man her, 
and as he speaks the fecling of the educated class, the choice is | and blow the Alabama out of the water. Instead of so doing 
ally limited to the Houses of Savoy, Coburg, Braganza, | the American Government has offered 300,000 dollars for the 
Alabama when taken. They had better offer a contract for the 
| general management of the war. There are men who would 
| take it at somuch per square mile of conquest. 


owever, 
ments ten 


tic : “? 
ar Bourbon. At present the chances seem slightly in fa- 


vour of the second, Napoleon not approving too close an 
amity between Greece and Italy. 


| Rattazzi intends, it appears, to meet the Italian Parlia- 
headed by old Grivas, to be decidedly in the ascendancy. The | ment without any serious modification in the Cabinet. Farini 
ark x M | has been requested to join him, but declined, though promis- 


palf-a-dozen candidates to the Throne who have come for- . ' a 
ward up to tte present moment, are said to be all more or | img 4 general support. Early in the week it was stated that 


Jess unpopular with the majority of the Greek people, which | the Premier had, on demand of the Emperor, agreed to cancel 
causes the idea of a Federal Government, after the model of | General Durando s circular, which affirms the Italian claim 
the Swiss republic, to make daily progress. La France, the | Rome. ‘This disereditable rumour, however, was curtly 
Paris journal, which, as recent events have shown, possesses contradicted by M. Nigra himself, and M. Rattazzi will have 
gn unusually well-informed correspondent at Athens, has | to defend his seat, and not his head. He intends, it is said, 
statements to the same effect. However, nothing positively to demand a vote of confidence under the threat of a dissolu- 
can be known on the subject until the preparations for tie | tion, which, in the present condition of men’s minds, night 

neral elections, which are to take place at the beginning of | end in a rupture between the nation and its King. The 
next month, are somewhat more advanced. | vote will depend on his explanation of his promises to Gari- 

sibs | baldi. 
i sual, supplies us a scandal. C ‘l Priestley, : . 

India, as usu aA . aa 3 bed . ae ndal ‘ Colonel Feicstiey An ukase of Czar Alexander I1., just published, repeals 
of the Royal Highlanders, is a member of the United Service | im Som am “Eleeeed Geel” euemeeel bo tn Selena 
Club of Calcutta, and so is Major Fitzgerald, Deputy Com- | —.. ¢ 2.3. i, tp sary sagglee ts 

sary-General. Discussing a plan for placing the Indian | eration for orthodox Hebrews, which the Jews of Poland 
missary-Uel ; wage Rok. 2. a ere ~,. | have been forced to pay since the annexation of the 
Commissariat under the Commander-in-Chief, Major men PAT i. the Seen Sele The eae Ole 
gerald remarked that he had no respect for Sir Hugh Rose, | ; nn. - ee “yes. at Penta. 

‘ther in his public or private capacity. Colonel Priestley believed, is the offspring of active negotiations which are 
oon _2 er tai = yp... | taking place at this moment between the bankiug-house of 
officially reported this private remark, and Sir Hugh Rose | q,." ®. “ d ee 

ee aia : ; eee .-. | Stieglitz, at St. Petersburg, and Messrs. Rothschild and 
struck Major Fitzgerald out of the Commissariat Commission. | ,, ie “the 

. Co., relative to anew Russian loan. 

The Club took up the matter warmly; whereupon the Com- | 
mander-in-Chief, by official circular, commanded all military The notion that American cotton cannot be cultivated in 
officers not to vote, and called on Lord Elgin to restrain the | India is proved erroneous by the success of the culture in 
civilians. Lord Elgin refused, and the civilians expelled | Dharwar, where the American cotton has nearly supplanted 
Colonel Priestley, and intend to request Sir Hugh Rose to} the Surat, and fetches really high prices. A table of the 
resign his presidency of the Club. tT here cannot be a question | acres under the two respective kinds of cotton in that district 
that the Indian Commander-in-Chiet has exceeded his autho- has been published this weck, which is very instructive :— 
rity; and this and some other acts of his command are likely | Acoms vunen Cunzvarees. 


Private letters from Greece describe the republican party, 


to come under severe official review at home. Years. American Cotton. Native Cotton. Total. 
———_—_—_—__-_ —— In 1851 _ 31,000 _ 223,000 _ 254,000 

The “Montgomery case,” as it is called, threatens to | ” eo _— a oe ne peeps 
become serious. The Montgomery, it will be remembered, | va oy xi 41'000 va 252 000 oe tyne 
United States steamer, recently followed the Blanche, a | "1855 |. 63,000 |. 210,000 |. 273,000 
British ship laden with cotton, to the Havannah, drove her | » 1856... 50,000... 191,000... 241,000 
on shore, insulted the Spanish Alcalde who remonstrated, and » LBOT aes 2,000... «197,000... 279,000 
destroyed her. The Federal Government has disavowed the m 1858... 101,000... = 253,000... 353,000 
a 8 ‘ : . es » 1859 ... 105,000 on 215,000 ale 320,000 

act; but Spain is not content, and the Council of Ministers 1860 186.000 230,000 387.000 
has agreed to demand the punishment of the officers of the "1861... 154,000 234,000 .. 388.000 


. 1862 .., 201,000 ... 177,000 ... 378,000 
If this can be done in Dharwar, it is clear that a great part 
lof the coast district of India might be devoted to the 
— | successful culture of the New Orleans plant. 
The dispute on the right of women to study in the medical | _ ——_——_—— , , 

classes has been transferred to St. Andrew’s. Miss Elizabeth | A rather old political debt has been paid this week. For 
Garrett applied to that University to matriculate, and was the last fifty years diplomatic conferences have been going on 
accepted by the Secretary without demur. She also received | between Brazil and Spain concerning damages claimed by 
class tickets from two professors, and thought her position | subjects of both countries for losses sustained in the South 
secure, when she was suddenly informed that the Senators | American struggles. Finally, a mixed Commission was ap- 
intended to deliberate formally on the admission of women. | pointed to settle the matter, which decided that Brazil should 
Her own admission was declared inadvertent, and professors | PAY to Spain 775 contos de reis, and Spain to Brazil 175 
ordered to close their class rooms against her until the Senate | contos. The balance of 600 contos, or _about 64,0002, 
had made up its mind. It is extremely doubtful whether the | WS handed over a few days ago by the Brazilian Ambassador 
Senate has power to expel a student once admitted without | @ Madrid to the Spanish Goverument. The costs in this 
any adequate cause, and the lady's father intends, we believe, pretty little international Chancery suit are said to amount to 
to try that question in court. Meanwhile, the vote of the several millions sterling. 

Senate is doubtful, and may possibly be favourable, the chance The final prices of the leading securities in the money market 
of securing all we althy female students being worth something | last night were as follows :—Consols 933 93}, with the six months’ 
to a small University. Miss Garrett’s plea for admission was, | interest, for Money, and 924 92} ex div. for the 4th proximo. The 
we believe, vetoed in Edinburgh by only two votes, and she | New ‘Threes, 91g oases Reduced, 91g 91} ; the 30 years’ Annui- 


has already received a certificate from the Apothecaries’ Hall. ties, 154; and Exchequer Bills, 15s. to 188. prem. Bank Stock, 
| 236 238. Indian 5 per Cent., 109} 109}; ditto, 5 per Cent., 


Enfaced, 105; and ditto Bonds, 28s. to 31s. prem. In the Foreign 


Montgomery. This they will scarcely obtain, though the 
want of discipline which admits of such outrages is more 
injurious to the North than even to neutrals. 








New York is highly indignant that a hostile cruiser should 
presume to capture Federal vessels, and still more indignant 
that such cruisers should be purchased in England. The | 
Alabama, Captain Semmes, which has been doing great | 
mischief among the Federal merchantmen, was built and | 


Market Greek Bonds were 143 148. Old Turkish 6 per Cente. 


| were 83 834; ditto, 1858, 683 69}; ditto Scrip, $ 3 prem. ; ditto 


Consolidés are 374 37}. Egyptian, 89}. Mexican, 334 334. 
Peruvian Scrip, 1} 1} dis. Portuguese, 1862, 463. lKussian 
Scrip, 2 prem. Spanish, 54 54}; ditto Passive, 224 22}; and 


armed in England, and the New York Chamber of Commerce | ditto Certificates, 94 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

HE desire so general in the British Empire to rejoice at 
the majority of the Prince of Wales is as natural as the 
Queen’s instinctive distaste for rejoicings during this year. 
Loyalty in its ancient and personal sense is perhaps possible 
only in times when King and leader are convertible terms. 
The feeling entertained towards the Queen is indeed true 
loyalty, but it is personal rather than dynastic, elicited by 
the conduct as much as by the position of the Sovereign, and 
does not extend, as of old, over the whole reigning house. 
But the ancient emotion has been replaced by a very enduring 
and, on the whole, perhaps a preferable sentiment, a deep 
attachment to Monarchy, and thence to the dynasty which 
has in England identified itself with that institution. The 
Royal House has become from an object of worship an object 
exceedingly prized, and anything which seems to enrich, or 
ennoble, or gladden it, excites among Englishmen a feeling of 
almost personal pride. They put the beautiful face of the 
future Princess of Wales among their family photographs, and 
would have liked to recognize publicly that the Heir to the 
Throne had emerged into full manhood, and is about to fill 
the place in society which the somewhat reserved etiquette of 

the English Court abitually leaves vacant. 

That wish is strengthened by the distinet approval the 
nation, led in no slight degree by admira tion for the 
lady, has alrealy bestowed on his marriage. It is only too 
natural that the Court, still saddened by an irreparable loss, 
should pointedly abstain from rejoicing ; yet it is almost 
a pity that the national feeling should not have found some 
vent. Royalty in England has a tendency to become a little 
too much of an abstraction, and any occasion which brings 
Prince and people into natural and cordial contact should, 
under ordinary cireumstances, be eagerly seized. To 
popularize Royalty and to make Royalty popular are two 
very different things, and times of festival and gratulation 
help materially to the second result. 

It is difficult in contemplating a position like that of the 
Prince of Wales to avoid speculating on some of its many 


specialities. There is no position on earth so full of startling 
anomalies. Heir to the highest destiny which this world has 


to offer, with a vast fortune and a pedigree of a clear thou- 
sand years, he has nothing to gain except through a calamity, 
and nothing to achieve except by an indecorous or im- 
possible opposition. The Constitution which armours him 
with rights, nevertheless finds him no place. Formerly, even 
in England, the heir to the Throne was the highest, if not 
the most powerful officer of State. Our Kings used to fear 
their first-born, because they had made for themselves eareers. 
On the Continent, at the present day, the eldest son of the 
Sovereign is usually a soldier or a politician; like the Russian 
Grand Duke, he acts as unofficial chief of the army, or, like the 
Prince of Prussia, as the unacknowledged head of a party. 
The Prince of Wales can hold no such position. He cannot 
rule a department, or govern a colony, or even control an 
army, because the irresponsibility of the Throne practically, 
though not legally, extends itself to the heir. He can play, 


in the insular mind which greatly impeded his usefulnes 

The idea that science cannot be English, or German : 
French, has not yet permeated the British mind, and un English 
Prince might be listened to with a respect which would hes 

important social consequences. Or if this branch of effort 
were too vast there is the whole field of public works 
England wants a building King, a man who will direct the 
general sum of effort after improvements into some channel] 
not dictated either by whim or pecuniary interest. London 
hungers after a Napoleon, and though the Prince must rule } 

influence rather than direct power, still influence is in Englant 
as irresistible as authority. In either of these departments a 
Prince of Wales might find scope for his energies, without 
assuming a political attitude which, once adopted, is sure 
sooner or later, to lead to the much-to-be-deprecated opposi- 
tion. : 


THE IMMEDIATE NEED OF LANCASHIRE. 

HERE is something wanted for the relief of Lancashire 
besides money, and that is business ability. The money 
would flow in fast enough if there were only organization, 
The whole amount required is a million, less than a penny 
upon the income tax, and it is useless to argue that the 
tax-paying classes cannot provide that sum with ease. The 
machinery does not expand with the distress, and all the 
arrangements for the receipt and distribution of funds are 
defective either in harmony or completeness. A considerable 
number of bodies, including committees in all the large towns, 
advertise their readiness to receive subscriptions ; Guildhall 
acts for London as a reservoir for all gifts; the banks haye 
opened distress accounts; most newspaper managers act as 
volunteer almoners ; female aid is never deficient in matters 
which combine charity and fussiness; and most parsonages 
serve in their neighbourhoods as charitable savings-banks, 
There are receiving-houses enough, but reservoirs are not all 
that is needed to secure a water supply. There must be pipes 
to the houses, and in this instance the pipes have been over- 
looked. Every district in England wants its committee, and 
every committee wants canvassers, people who will go from house 
to house and collect the subscriptions the people are so will- 
ing to offer. There is no foe to benevolence like laziness, 
The well-to-do man, who would give ten pounds without 
grudging, postpones the trouble of drawing the cheque, and 
the workman who would sacrifice his shilling a week cannot 
find the time to convey it to the central deposit. Pipes are re- 
quired for the little rills on which the height of the water 
depends, and till they are furnished we see little hope of an 
effort as strong and as all-embracing as the emergency de- 
mands. Then the distributing agency seriously needs reform. 
We hardly understand at this distance why the Relief Com- 
mittees have gradually lost their hold on opinion, nor can we 
test the charges of favouritism and carelessness, the sus- 
picions of local influence, and the grave rumours of hatred to 
‘union men;” but the fact is none the less undeniable. 
Bradford, which has subscribed most liberally, and which 
has no trade rivalry to acidulate its opinion, has re- 
solyed to distribute its funds itself, and other cities are 
following in the same track. The Central Committee, 
with its high-sounding names, exercises no authority, and 





for the same reason, no great part in Parliament, though he 
has a seat there; and the réle Prince Jerome has assumed to | 
himself, and probably would have assumed had he still been | 
heir, is barred by an etiquette as strong as law. No one 
would answer the Prince of Wales, and his speech, there- | 
fore, would be neither more nor less than a personal | 
manifesto. He could indeed, lead society, and, if a man | 
of a certain calibre, exercise an enormous, perhaps | 
dangerous influence over the governing class; but from that | 
greatest of mischiefs, “(a man of genius on the steps of the 
throue,” Heaven has since the death of the Black Prince 

reserved Great Britain. There remain but two posts unfilled | 
in either of which a strong Prince of Wales might secure | 
almost immeasurable good. He might take the lead in those | 
social questions which require the influence of the great for | 
their solution, might take up the position, so long unfilled in | 
England, of the Secretary to Civilization. An idea of that 
kind seems always to have flitted through the wide brain of 
the Prince Consort and bore fruit time and again in model | 
cottages, great exhibitions, and able speeches on the value of | 
those scientific inquiries which do not directly pay. An in- | 
tellect of the special kind possessed by the deceased Prince, | 


clear and strong, yet free from besetting enthusiasms, is given | be devised. 


there are warnings already of a coming anarchy of charities. 
The agents for separate towns will, of course, all go their 
own way, and equally of course, will all throng to the 
spots where distress is most keen. ‘There will be a jostle 
among the voluntary relieving officers, and some danger of a 
competition among the distressed for relief from many dif- 
ferent sources,—an opening for endless fraud. The opera- 
tives want nearly everything, and cannot be over relieved, 
and it is hardly in human nature to refuse to empty the full 
hand outstretched, because some one a little more poverty- 
stricken will thereby be deprived of his dole. The remedy 
for this is organization, and the only difficulty is to suggest of 
what kind it shall be. 

For the collection of funds the best plan is probably that 
suggested by Mr. Cobden, which is substantially to employ 
the county and municipal organization. He would turn 
the Central Committee into a National Committee, make 
every Lord Lieutenant a Vice-President, and request 
him to arrange for district collections,—make every mayor 
an agent and urge him to form a township commit- 
tee. That is a working plan, creditable to Mr. Cobden’s 
sagacity, and as likely to succeed as any which could 
All that is needed beyond that, is to link 


to few ; but much inferior power might, in the position of a| the clergy into the scheme as honorary members of every 
Prince of Wales, accomplish much higher work. There wasan | district committee ; and all England might be covered in @ 
insane jealousy of the late Prince, as a foreigner, always latent! month with active and willing agencies, whose collections 
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remitted week by week to the central committee, would keep 
the reserve always full. . The Government might aid in the 
work by an order directing all postmasters to give cash for 
stamps offered by the distress committees—the remittance of 
small sums is the greatest of village difficulties—and then 
the network would be complete. A much weaker organiza- 
tion raised a million sterling for the Patriotic Fund, and the 
hearts of the people are now at least as deeply stirred. 

There remains the distributing agency, a much more em- 
parrassing point. Of all plans suggested or tried, that of each 
city sending its envoy with a full purse and a benevolent heart 
to relieve a population he knows nothing about, is incom- 

rably the worst. It cannot succeed even in the North, 
where efficient agents are to be had, and it will totally break 
down in the South, where they are not to be obtained. The 
next worst is to go on with committees which have excited 
distrust, no matter how unreasonable, and which will, there- 
fore, obstinately persevere 1n the course they have already 

ursued. ‘The true object should be to create a machinery 
which can work side by side with the system of legal relict, 
and which ought, therefore, to be conterminous. Let the 
Central Committee select an agent for cach union, to whom it 
will intrust its funds, and who shall be responsible for 
their just and efficient distribution. Let him be the working | 
Secretary to the Union Committee, sitting in permanence, 

and engaging all the executive assistance required. Every vil- 
lage and ward may then have its sub-commitiee, and the whole | 
business may be managed with the certainty and thrift of 
the existing legal relief. There could be no clashing of autho- 
rities, no attempts to obtain duplicate alms, and little or none | 
of that wastefulness which is the curse of all charities on a 
grand seale. If the committees had the brain and the nerve | 








to add working men to their number, they might greatly in- | 
crease their efficiency, but we fear in this, as in every other 
case, caste feeling w:ll prove too strong even for those who | 
are giving time and means to the poor. The Central Com- | 
mittee, with its vast personal influence, supported by Mr. | 
Cobden, and backed by the whole body of Lancashire mem- 
bers and mayors, would surely be able to secure the adoption 
of some such plan as this, and with it of the order and sys- 
tem now said to be remarkably wanting. Without some 
such plan we shall have the Irish scene over again, vast 
sums expended without relief, a population starving in the | 
midst of food, and an appeal at last to the Legislature, ending 
in ample supplies, one-third of which will never reach the 
wretched for whom they were raised. 





MR. CHARLES BUXTON ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 
N R. CHARLES BUXTON, the member for Maidstone, | 

partly by descent, in great measure by the political | 
merits of his personal character and a certain chivalrous tem- | 
perament which gives an attractive grace to the fixed bias of 
his principles, has gained a kind of parliamentary right to 
represent the humanities of polities. At the time when English 
opinion suddenly went mad with a thirst for vengeance on the | 
Sepoy army and the native population of India, no more | 
eloquent voice was raised in the House of Commons against 
that spasm of insane passion than Mr. Buxton’s. As his father’s 
son, he has always represented the more intellectual section 
of the anti-slavery party, and while giving effective expres- 
sion to their principles, has not failed to moderate in prac- 
tice the narrow and unstatesmanlike character of some of 
their prejudices, —as, forinstance, that against importing Coolie 
labour into the West Indies. When we find him, therefore, 
estimating the conflicting principles at work in the American 
war, we look for something not only more impartial than the 
popular prejudice, but something conceived with spevial | 
reference to the interests of the wronged and distressed peo- | 
ple whose eloquent champion he has so long been; but we are | 
disappointed. Mr. Buxton has made a speech at Maidstone | 
which is disappointingly commonplace, and still more dis- | 
appointingly unjust. We did not expect, nor did we wish to 
find in him the advocate of the North; but we did hope to 
see his influence in the country, which is considerable with | 
the philanthropic party, so far exerted as to gain an attentive 
hearing for a fair and equal view of the motives of both the 
antagonists in this conflict; and we might have hoped that 
in weighing the probable results of the conflict, as distin- 
guished from the motives of the combatants, Mr. Buxton 
would have postponed most-other considerations to the bear- 
ing it would have on the future of the four millions of slaves. 
All this Mr. Buxton has omitted to do, as England in general 
Just now omits to do it; and it is with something ofa sense of 


| 
} 








| the Southern “ alienation’ 


who has hitherto been a leader in such protests, a few of the 
considerations which are needful to trim the balance of his jus- 
tice, and to dispel the film which darkeas the sight of his bene- 
volence. 

Mr. Buxton first discusses the origin of the war in the light 
of the motives of the two combatants. The war, he says, 
was not, in motive at least, and could not be, a war against 
slavery,—for one-third of the Federals are themselyes  slave- 
owners. The argument is bad, because no one ever supposed 
that the Border States to which Mr. Buxton refers had any 
share in the origin of the war, or were otherwise than most 
reluctantly driven to choose between the horns of a most dis- 
agreeable dilemma. However, the conclusion is no doubt true, 
and we should be the last to maiutain that it was a war agaiast 
slavery,—but still, let us even here be just. If the motive of 
the North was far from one of philanthvopy, what was the 
motive of the South? Mr. Buxton passes this point over with 
the dexterity which we have noticed in most of the 
discussions current on this subject. And yet this is the funda- 
mental question, for the Southerners were the promoters in this 
matter, the North the mere conservatives who arraigned and 
strove to suppress a revolution. The motive of the Southerners 
no doubt was, as Mr. Buxton delicately expresses it, “ aliena- 
tion in every fecling, principle, tradition, habit of life.”” That is 
a genial way of putting it,—but “ alienation” is not an ulti- 
mate fact,—what was the alienating cause? Mr. Cairnes, in 
his recent able Dublin lecture, cited the written declaration 
of one of the leading members of the original Secession Com- 
mittee of South Carolina on this point, which agrees absolutely 
with the well-known declaration of the Southern Vice-Presi- 
dent as to the corner-stone of the Confederation. “The South,” 
writes the honourable Mr. Spratt, “ is now in the formation 
of a Slave Republic. The contest is not between the North 
and South as geographical sections, for between such sections 
merely there can be no contest,—nor between the people of the 
North and the people of the South; for our relations have been 
pleasant, and on neutral grounds there has been nothing to estrange 
us... . Slavery was within the grasp of the Northern States; 
and foreed to the option of extinction ia the Union, or of in- 
dependence out of it, it [the slave-power ] dared to strike, —and 
the Union has been disrupted in the effort of slave socicty to 
emancipate itself.”” This is a frank statement of the ground of 
alienation, and Mr. Buxton would have done well to be as 
frank. For political reasoxs, we will say, in order to keep 
strictly within the truth,—or for all kinds of mixed reasons, — 
the North had stediastly resolved to resist, by political means, 
the extension of the areca of slavery. The South was as 
resolved to insist on that extension; and hence the motive of 
’ was a fixed resolve to reconstitute 
the State on a basis of slavery. Then Mr. Buxton’s com- 
parison of motives has come to this, that the motive of the 
South was enthusiastica ly, fanatical y, pro-slavery ; and that 


lof the North was, we do not say anti-slavery, but anti- 


pro-slavery, if we may coin an accurate expression to define 
more clearly the exact worth of the weights in Mr. Buxton’s 
equitable balance. But Mr. Buxton says that the North, 
had she been so inclined, would have had no more right to 


| wage an anti-slavery war than England herself; and he holds 


‘that to have plunged a mighty continent into all the agonies 
of civil war, to have caused the deaths of little less than a 
million of gallant men, to have filled the land with ruin, 
under the plea, of philanthropy and love to God, would have 
been a transcendent crime—a crime the more horrible for the 
fulse plea of humanity.” Well, as the North have not put 
forward that plea, buts a lowe one, we conclude they were 
guilty of a great crime, though not a “ transcendent’ crime; 
but of what crime does Mr. Buxton suppose that the South 
has been guilty ? Would Mr. Buxton say that, as he considers 
the crime of the war the more “ transcendeut”’ the better the 
plea on which it is urged,—as he thinks that it would be 
worse on the plea of humanity than on the plea of Union,—so 
it is least guilty on the worst motive of all, —namely, that desire 
to remodel society completely on a slavery basis which is specie 
fically urged by the South? It is an eccentric theory that 
the crime of plunging a Continent into war is greater in direct 
proportion to the nobility of the aim involved, and certainly 
looks as if it were invented with the arriére pensée of fittung 
the case of the South. For that it was the South, and not the 
North, which plunged that great Continent into war,—and 
that the motive of this Southern “alienation” wasa fixed pur- 
pose to throw off all restraints on the slavery system, is denied 
neither by Southern statesmen nor by their English friends. 
As regards the question of motive, then, we think, Mr. Bux- 
ton is bound to rectify the antithesis of his picture. He must 





rum as well as ofregret that we proceed to suggest toone 


say, that the motive of the South was an utterly and irre- 
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claimably evil one, and that the motive of the North was, at 
worst, simply to defeat the purpose of the South. Even so, 
to ordinary eyes the balance is far from equally poised,—and 
if neither motives be righteous, the motive of the aggressors is 
utterly unrig!itcous. 

But now, dismissing the question of motives, let us follow 
Mr. Buxton into his discussion on results. We are heartily 
with him while he points to the mean and oppressive rule 
of General Butler at New Orleans, and says, Can we honestly 
wish success to such a system as that ? Assuredly not: and 
were the Southern people fighting merely to shake off a yoke 
so cruel, we coud follow Mr. Buxton, though even then we 
should remember that General Butler is an infamous excep- 
tion to the general military administration of the North. But 
the South do not affect that this is the only result of their 
success, nor even that it will be the most important result. 
They are fighting for the principle of Slavery, and their vic- 
tory will, as a practical result, not only rivet the chains of 
vast numbers who have now a chance of freedom, but conquer 
an area for the indefinite expansion of this social system. On 
the other hand, the victory of the North, while it can scarce 
by any possibility have for result a restoration of the Union, 
must now have for result (we are putting motive out of 
the question,) the liberation of vast numbers, and the close 
limitation of this growing and gigantic evil for the future. 
Are these considerations to which Mr. Buxton has learned 
to be wholly indifferent? Or does he think that the 
destiny of perhaps as many as a million living slaves 
and of millions more of Africans yet unborn, is a considera- 
tion too trivial to be weighed against the misery and oppression 
of the white population of New Orleans? If the Northern 


armics are even partially successful, the line of the Mississippi | 


may yct hem in the ever-dilating form of this evil genius; the 
Border States be finally @ved to the free system; and a large 
stampede of negroes be encouraged from the South proper. 
Will not Mr. Buxton take the practical judgment of the slaves 
themselves upon their own best interests? It is now officially 
confessed by the South, that, wherever a Northern army 
approaches, the slaves join it en masse, and eagerly seize the 
long-desired freedom. Isthis a consequence of no momentin the 
eyes of a Buxton? ‘God forbid,” says Mr. Buxton, ‘ that 
we should wish victory to follow the standards of those whose 
rule, in the anguish of the conquered, in the ferocity of the 
conquerors, would bid fair to recall the vilest tyrannies that 
afflict the world.’ Might not the cloquent philanthropist 
have said, with even greater truth, ‘God forbid that we 
should wish victory to follow the standards of those whose 
rule, in the anguish of the victims, in the oppressiveness of 
the masters, will consolidate and extend by far the most 
iniquitous tyranny that afflicts the world.” We are sorry to 
see a politician of Mr. Buxton’s noble antecedents following 
the world at large in the unconscious fallacies with which a 
very natural dislike to the Northern democracy inspires it; 
in drawing sedulous attention to the far from irreproachable 
motive of the war on the Northern side, and withdrawing 
it from the utterly evil motive on the Southern; in drawing 
sedulous attention to the few painful and disgraceful fruits of 


Northern victory, and withdrawing it from the still more | 


certain and shameful fruits of Southern victory. It is not 
from Mr. Buxton that we should have expected the use of 
these false weights of moral judgment. And he must pardon 
us if the gencrous and chivalrous character of his own political 
career, and the lustre which still hangs around his name, 
induce us to single out for somewhat sad and earnest animad- 
version a speech, which, in the mouth of any other politician, 
we should have passed over with a shrug or a sigh. 


EARL RUSSELL ON THE NEW REVOLUTION. 

\ HAT is Earl Russell at? If there is a statesman in 
England supposed never to drift from his moorings, 

to be superior to expediency and firm in a well-defined prin- 
ciple, it is the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. If the world 
went to ruin he was expected to declare through the 
flames that he was for civil and religious freedom, ‘‘ the cause 
for which Hampden died on the field and Sidney on the 
scaffold.” It is a great creed, and men whose liberalism lives 
in their hearts as well as on their tongues, comforted them- 
selves amidst the many shortcomings of the Cabinet with the 
idea that at least one man holding that creed was present to 
influence its deliberations. What are they to think now? 
Within the last three months Earl Russell has issued 
two despatches, both of them opposed in principle and 
policy to the first articles of liberal faith, Of one we 
ave only a German account, and may, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with the remark that, if Denmark is bound | 





/war. But the second despatch we have in extenso, 


to modify her constitution at the dictation of Germ 
national independence is a dream. England might jut 2 
well be asked by the Continent to abolish her awe he 
because refusal would possibly involve a European or quned 
- and we 
never read a more dangerous public document. If it expresses 
the Whig policy the sooner England disarms and confines her 
self to parochial affairs the better, for most assuredly ma 
world will advance much more rapidly without her inter. 
ference. Earl Russell is writing of Montenegro, and after 
defending the terms demanded by Turkey from that State 
terms which we are bound to say do not seem harsh, 
except in their failure to remove the causes of Montenegrin 
discontent, he proceeds to discuss the general principles of our 
policy in the East. 

There are, he says, but two consequences which can flow 
from Christian revolts against the Ottoman power. Either the 
Turks will prevail, when oppression will become heavier than 
ever; or the Christians will prevail, and then Greek and Sjg. 
vonic quarrels will bring on European interference and a general 
war. ‘Such are the views which induce Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment, while sincerely desirous of improving the condition of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, to refuse all countenanee 
to projects which in Greece go by the name of the ‘ great 
idea,’ and which, whether Greek or Slavonic, tend to the dis. 
ruption of all existing ties of allegiance in the Turkish empire, 
and are more or less connected with the criminal intrigues 
of which Turkey feels the effects in Servia, and which 
aim no less at the subversion of every monarchy in Euro 
than at the destruction of the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire.” 

“ Existing ties of allegiance !’ “ criminal intrigues!” “ sub. 
version of monarchies!” Are we all living in the days of the 
Holy Alliance? These are the very phrases with which the 
Absolutist courts have wearied Europe so long, and under cover 
of which they have suppressed every demand for reform. 
“Criminal intrigues menacing thrones '’—is the ery of every 
King whose will is opposed, from Louis Napoleon to Frederick 
William. Well might Prince Gortschakoff, with elated 


| alertness, pounce on a sentence so pleasant to his ears, and 


affirm with sarcastic suavity that, ‘‘ As regards the aversion, 
expressed by Lord Russell at the end of his despatch, to any 
co-operation with criminal intrigues tending to the dissolution 
of the bonds of obedience of subjects towards the Sovereign, 
and to the overthrow of any monarchy in Europe, we note the 
statement with sincere satisfaction, and I need not add that it 
will always receive the fullest adhesion on the part of the 
Imperial Cabinet.” If that be the true expression of English 
opinion, what becomes of our foreign policy? What is 
the meaning of non-intervention, of the support given to 
Italy and the favour accorded to Greece, if they be not ad- 
missions that in extreme cases a right of insurrection exists, 
—that a nation has a right to select its own rulers, and that 
Europe has nothing to complain of, even though thrones 
should fall? Applied in a sense as general as its words, this 
paragraph would condemn all that Garibaldi has attempted, 
as well as all that Cavour had achieved ; would bind England 
to condemn the Hungarians, and reprobate the conduct of 
Greece ; to look with aversion on Belgium, and break off im- 
mediately all connection with France. All of these countnes 
have upset thrones, with justice or without it, as it may be, 
but mostly with the entire approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Or, supposing the words limited to the empire discussed, 
they bind England to disapprove all revolutions alike if di- 
rected against the Ottoman Power, to refuse nationality to 
Slavs and Greeks, and to pardon no effort at change unless 
commenced by the Sultan. 

We all know that Earl Russell meant nothing so extreme, 
and so much the greater is the mistake of expressing opinions 
so abstract in phrases so terribly wide. What he wanted to 
do was to express first the decision of England to support the 
Sultan against his own subjects; and, secondly, his own 
opinion that Russia should sympathize with that resolve, be- 
cause the cause of the Rayahs was more or less linked with 
that of the new revolution. And even in that limited sense 
he laid down a policy and expressed an opinion which will 
be received by all thinking men with deep and painful re- 
gret. The point is of less importance, but what has Eng- 
land to do with opposing the “‘ new revolution ?”’ That phrase, 
under its detestable vagueness, has still a definite meanig- 
It implies the wish of a large party in Europe to secure a last- 
ing and endurable peace by setting the nationalities free, that 
is, by constituting Italy as one kingdom, and Scandinavia into 
another, reviving Poland, reuniting Germany, and formmg 
out of the Danubian States a constitutional independent 
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chy. What is there in any of those schemes to induce 
Jand to declare herself the supporter, at all hazards, of 
the wretched existing régime? Her safety is not threatened, or 
her interests menaced, or her principles contravened. Sheis, 
if we can understand opinion, cordial to Italy, hopeful for 
Germany interested, though moderately, in Poland, and by 
=o ame disposed to erush down a Danubian federation. 
Russell may dispute the last sentence—and, indeed, his 
despatch does dispute it; but he is for once lost in the policy of 
thirty years since. The English liberals have followed their 
Jeaders once in an unhesitating defence of the old Mussulman 
; but, unless we misread all the signs of the times, 
they will never do so again. They would fight again, 
we have little doubt, to save Constantinople from Russia. 
They might be easily excited to jealousy at any marked 
advance in French influence either in Syria, Egypt, or 
Greece. They might listen with patience to a proposal to 
tee Turkey against every external power. But they 
are not prepared to declare that the principles they uphold 
on the Tiber are all false on the Bosphorus, that a Turkish 
caste is to be maintained by English armies dominant over the 
rest of Turkish society. The “ intrigues” of Greeks and 
Servians against the Ottoman are no more criminal than those 
of the Piedmontese against the Bourbon, of Romans against 
the Papacy, of Germans against their princelings, or of the 
t Revolution Houses against King James the Second. 
They are the natural and, indeed, only possible expressions of 
excessive but reasonable discontent with a governing power 
which, though honest and manly, is from its religious 
character incapable of keeping pace with the wants 
of the age, and which, whenever opposed, resorts 
only to Asiatic and therefore brutal modes of repression. 
The malcontents have no wish to intrigue. They ask nothing 
better than to be allowed to fight out their grievances single- 
handed, with England as looker-on, to sce that no foreign 
power intervenes. England, which in Italy and Germany 
accepts that position with the utmost satisfaction, refuses it 
in Turkey; and then, heving rendered an open struggle im- 
possible, taunts her victims through Earl Russell with under- 
hand intrigues. ‘There is no justice in such a course, and as 
little expediency. The hatred between the Ottomans and 
the Christians is incurable. Even the British Ambassador, 
specially instructed to prepare measures of conciliation in 
Servia, can think of nothing better than carting the Ottomans 
bodily out of the principality, and whether we approve it or 
not the struggle for independence will be renewed at every 
favourable opportunity. We must in the end either let it take 
its course, or conquer Turkey with armies, in order to hand it 
over to a government too weak to govern, even when its sub- 
jects are not in open rebellion. Is that the policy Earl Rus- 
sell intends to continue, and if not, what does his despatch 
upon Montenegro mean ? 


THE HAPPIEST LAND IN EUROPE. 
O* the right bank of the Rhine, surrounded by the spurs of 
the Pennian Alps, in wondrous romantic scenery, lies a 
country which may well be called the happiest in Europe. It 
is a monarchy, yet has no budget, no public debt, no standing 
army, no costly navy, no beggars, no bishops, no nobles, no 
bureaucracy, no prime ministers, and no income-tax collectors. 
The people of this felicitous realm live in peace and content- 
ment, for there never was more than one lawyer among them, 
who drowned himself, years ago, in a fit of ennui; and most 
of them grow to a hale old age, out of sheer ignorance and for 
want of doctors. The name under which this extraordinary 
country is set down on the maps of the world, is the Princi- 
pality of Lichtenstein. In the dull books of geography which 
profess to sketch the earth and the fulness thereof, the land 
of Lichtenstein is described as an independent State of South 
Germany, haying an area of forty-two and a half square 
miles, a population of 7,313 inhabitants, and furnishing a 
contingent of fifty-five men and one drummer to the army of 
the Teutonic Confederation. The most recent investigations 
have shown, however, that these statistics are very nearly 
fabulous. Lichtenstein is certainly quite an independent 
country among the States of the world; but its population is 
proved to consist of but 7,150 souls, while, owing to treacher- 
ous movements of the old river Rhine, the area of the 
monarchy cannot be admitted io be more than thirty-nine and 
“quarters square miles, English measure. As to the 
army of fifty-five men, it never existed but on 
peer, and even the solitary drummer must be declared, after 
P critical researches, to be as great a myth as the sea- 
serpent. The false rumour of the army with the drummer 
Probably aruse from the fact of the sovereign possessing some 





three-score livery servants, who were fond of parading the 
streets of the city of Vaduz, the metropolis of Lichtenstein, 
during the occasional sojourn of Prince John. This temporary 
residence has recently become a notable matter in the history of 
Lichtenstein ; for it occasioned a revolution in the happy little 
Principality not many weeks ago, and brought into existence 
the newest constitution in Europe. 

The people of Lichtenstein declare that they are fond of 
their sovereign, and it must be said that they have every 
reason to be so. They do not pay him a single farthing in 
the way of civil-list, or any other kind of income; but they 
expect him to spend a fair share of his private property 
within the realm over which he has the honour to rule. On 
a lofty rock on the right bank of the Rhine, high above the 
city of Vaduz, stands the old Castle of Lichtenstein, some- 
what in ruins in the upper part, but atill habitable in the 
lower; and it has always been the earnest desire of the sub- 
jects of the now reigning Prince, John II., that he should 
reside in this mansion as all his ancestors did. His 
Highness, a young man of only twenty-two, gay and 
unmarried, refused to accede to this request, arguing 
that he had a right to spend his money where he liked. 
Besides, he maintained that the old castle of his ancestors was 
haunted by the ghost of the crazy lawyer who had drowned 
himself in the neighbouring Rhine, and that it was, there- 
fore, no longer a fit residence for a sovereign prince. 
Nevertheless, out of sincere affection for his beloved subjects, 
John II. expressed his willingness to send his three score and 
odd footmen for a month or two in the year to Vaduz, to 
enliven the hearts of the fifteen hundred inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and show them the latest fashions from Vienna. 
It seemed a fair offer on the part of an independent sovereign 
who has got no civil list; but the people of Lichtenstein, 
nevertheless, refused to listen to it. The agitation continued, 
growing to such an extent, that at last the Parliament of the 
country had to take the subjectin hand. The national repre- 
sentation of Lichtenstein,—consisting, in virtue of a Constitu- 
tion granted by the predecessor of John, on November 9, 1818, 
of an Upper and a Lower House, the former boasting three 
life peers, elected by the clergy; the latter, eleven deputies, 
chosen by all citizens worth two thousand florins, and, as par- 
ticularly ordered by the law, ‘ not quarrelsome’’—assem)!ed 
accordingly in the spring of the present year. After some 
warm debates, both Houses resolved to send a deputation to 
Prince John IL., residing at Vienna, and to request his High- 


| ness once more, humbly, yet seriously, to leave the distant 


capital, and take up his abode among his own subjects. 

The deputation arrived at Vienna in August last, and was 
received by the Prince with the greatest cordiality. A long 
series of conferences then took place, in which his Highness 
condescended to explain to his subjects the whole state of the 
question from his own point of view. He showed them, by 
numerous briefs and documents, that he was the sole owner of 
more than a dozen mediatized principalities and lordships of 
great extent, comprising the vast domains of Troppau and 
Jiigerndorf, in Upper Silesia, and immense estates in Moravia, 
making together an area of 2,200 square miles, with a 
population of 360,000 souls, and an annual revenue of more 
than two millions of florins. His Highness argued that, as 
the Principality of Lichtenstein was happy in not possessing a 
budget at all, and as his subjects did not think it worth 
while to pay him for the trouble of governing them, they 
could have no claim upon his place of sojourn ; and the Prince 
wound up his statement by appealing to the good sense of the 
deputies, and leaving it to them whether it would be fair to 
persuade him to reside at the haunted old castle of his 
ancestors, instead of in lively Vienna, so near his vast 
domains and his really profitable tenants. The arguments 
were too strong not to convince the deputation, the members 
of which at length returned to Lichtenstein, to report to the 
Peers and Commons of the realm. New discussions ensued, 
the upshot of which was an unanimous resolution of the two 
Houses to elaborate a new constitution, in conformity with 
the spirit of the age; to which was added a request to 
Prince John II. to build himself a new royal residence at 
Vaduz—at his own expense, of course—and to reside therein 
during at least part of the year. In the face of such 
unanimity, and seeing the reasonableness of both demands, 
with the imminent danger before him of losing his popularity, 
His Highness conformed to the expressed wish of his 
subjects, and, while sending an architect to Vaduz, at the 
same time approved the proposed national Charter of Lichten- 
stein. ‘The new constitution came into force on the 15th of 
October last, and is held to be, by German politicians, the 





most perfect in the whole world. 
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The preamble of the new Charter recites that the people of 
Lichtenstein are determined to uphold the liberty and inde- 
pendence of their country, and will obey no laws but those 
made by their own representatives, in Parliament assembled. 
This is a thrust at Austria, who is believed to have influenced 
the actions of the legitimate sovereign for some considerable 
time. To prevent all recurrence of foreign control, the prince 
for the future must either reside personally in the country, 
or, during his absence, appoint a governor-general, in whose 
hands the whole executive force is placed. The legislative 
power is to be, as before, entirely in the hands of the national 
Parliament ; but with this important alteration, that there 
will be only one House of Representatives, consisting of 
fifteen members, three to be chosen by the reigning prince 
and the other twelve by the people, in public election. The 
property qualifications for voting are considerably reduced ; 
but the old condition concerning quarrelsomeness remains in- 
tact, and is to be more strictly enforced than ever. Moreover, 
every man who goes to the poll has to give proof that he can 
read and write, and has received otherwise a fair education, and 
no person is admitted whose reputation is not satisfactory in the 
opinion of twelve of his neighbours. The Parliament thus 
formed must assemble atleast once a year; but it may sit oftener, 
according to the necessities of the country. All high functions, 
that of the sovereign included, are to be honorary as before, 
with the exception of the post of Governor-General, to 
which is allowed the handsome stipend of six hundred florins, 
or 60/. perannum. Lastly, it is provided that there shall be 

“no taxes imposed upon the people otherwise than by a vote 
of three-fourths of the national representatives in two successive 
parliaments, the second of them expressly elected for this 
purpose. To conform to the requirements of the German 


Confederation, of which Lichtenstein is proud to be a member, | 


the fifty-five fighting men with the drummer, which the 
Principality has to contribute to the Teutonic army of reserve, 
are henceforth honestly to be kept ready, not merely on paper, 
but in blue and scarlet reality. ‘Cheyare all to be volunteers, 

‘ however, to prevent even the shadow of taxation making in- 
road into the happy land of Lichtenstein. 

The publication of the constitution of Lichtenstein, little 
more than a week ago, has made an immense sensation in 
Germany, which, as is well known, is just now labouring un- 
der rather severe constitutional trials. The subjects of King 
William I, in particular, look with envious eye upon the 
charter granted by Prince John II., and many of them seem 
not indisposed to clamour for something similar in their own 
country. But what appears to give supreme satisfaction to 
the Germans of all nationalities, from Reuss-Schleiz-Greiz 

- to Schwarzburg-Sondershausen-Rudolstadt, is the one-cham- 
ber system at present inaugurated in the principality of 
Lichtenstein. In the whole of the thirty States of the Con- 
federation, without exception, the Chambers of Lords seem to 
have proved failures; in some instances to such a degree that 
even the sovereign and his ministers wished to get rid of them 
as an unmitigated nuisance. The new principle of the Lich- 
tenstein constitution, therefore, which gives to the monarch 
the right of election of nearly one-fourth of the representa- 
tives, in lieu of an upper chamber of legislature, is calculated 
to gain the assent of not a few among the more liberal rulers 
of Germany. Prince John II., of the House of Este—the 
same house from which our own Royal family trace their des- 
cent—has already worthily begun the exercise of his new 
political privilege. Before even the people of his principality 
have chosen their twelve representatives he had named the 
three deputies, the selection of which the constitution left 
to him. The trio are declared, by universal consent, to be in 
every respect the most worthy men in the country. One of 
them is the former professor, now minister, Anthony Gmelch, 
@ man well known through the whole of Germany for his 
eminent literary attainments. ‘‘ A new era is dawning upon 
Lichtenstein,” exclaims an Augsburg journal, discussing the 
constitution and these nominations. The “era” is very 
microscopic, no doubt, and its elements are not without a 
shade of ludicrousness; but there is also not a little in it 
that is extremely serious and worthy of attention. It may 
seem to many that Lichtenstein remains more than ever the 
happiest land in Europe. 


CRIMINAL APPEALS. 
HE feeling against capital punishments seems not unlikely 
to produce results probably very little anticipated by 
the many excellent and humane persons who are under its in- 
fluence. They have not, indeed, succeeded in gaining over a 
majority of the community to their opinion, but they have 
sufficiently affected the public mind to cause every capital 
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conviction to be scrutinized with an anxious and timorous 


jealousy. To this, probably, it must be attributed, more th 
to any unwonted fallibility in our criminal procedure that 
public opinion has, in several recent cases of murder failed 
to approve or even reversed a verdict of guilty. Hence hag 
arisen a certain feeling of insecurity; and while people are 
quite prepared to execute criminals whom they know to hay 
deliberately deprived another of life, they have nevertheless 
an uneasy suspicion that an ordinary criminal trial fajjs to 
ascertain this with certainty cnough to justify the infliction of 
the extreme penalty of the law. These doubts have been eg. 
pressed in various proposals. Sometimes a demand is made 
for a Minister of Justice ; sometimes for a Court of Criminal 
Appeal ; sometimes that the power of reviewing convictions 
should be transferred from the Home Secretary to “ a Com. 
mission furnished with proper machinery for prompt judicig] 
action.” All these propositions are nevertheless alike in the 
feeling in which they originate and the end at which they aim. 
Before, however, considering the expediency of this pro. 
posed addition to our criminal procedure, it will be well to 
define a little more accurately the extent of the alleged deg. 
ciency which it is intended to supply. In the first place, 
then, the existing law omits no precaution necessary to ensure 
the accused a fair trial. On the record of the conviction must 
appear, not merely the indictment and verdict, but a statement 
of all the proceedings by which the legal tribunal is const. 
tuted, such asthe summoning of the jury, that they were duly 
sworn, and that the prisoner had an opportunity of challenging 
them. On any of these points,—as to anything which is 
matter of record—the prisoner may, if he is advised that any 
irregularity has been committed, appeal to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, and thence to the Exchequer Chamber, and even the 
House of Lords. Similarly, if the presiding judge admits 
any evidence against the prisoner to which he objects, or 
excludes any evidence which he tenders, or gives a direction to 
the jury which he contends to be legally unsound, a case may 
be stated for the opinion of the fifteen judges of the superior 
courts, who, if they consider the decision to have been erro- 
neous, have the power to quash the conviction. Sufficient 
provision is, therefore, already made for the rectification of 
any blunder in point of law which may be committed in any 
stage of the procedure to the prejudice of the accused. Again, 
it is obvious that the Home Secretary, as representing the 
Crown, is the proper person to consider whether there are any 
elements in the case which render the convict a proper subject 
for mercy. The various moral considerations which may 
render it advisable to remit the whole or any part of the sen- 
tence, are estimated, at least, as well by any cultivated gentle- 
man as by a lawyer. We are not aware that it has ever been 
proposed to take from the Crown its right to pardon a person 
who is admitted to be guilty. What is in reality meant, there- 
fore, by this demand for a minister of justice, or a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, is, that there should henceforth be an appeal 
in criminal cases from the decision of a jury on matters of fact. 
The first difficulty which suggests itself is, that an appellate 
tribunal ought to speak on the subject-matter of the appeal 
with more authority than the Court below. Where is sucha 
tribunal to be fund? The principle of the law is that twelve 
men of different pursuits and habits of thought are better 
judges on a disputed matter of fact than any one man, how- 
ever learned, or even than any number of men whose minds 
have all received that warp which every profession imposes on 
those who follow it. Is the appeal to take the form of a new 
trial—in other words, to be to a second jury? Itis hard to see 
why the last verdict should be thought of more weight than 
the first, or who is to decide between them. But would it 
even be of as great weight? No doubt the reticence which the 
public journals voluntarily impose on themselves with respect 
to pending trials is considerable; but it is not, and cannot be, 
complete. When the question was, whether a failure of 
justice had not occurred, and the liberty, or even the life of a 
man, perhaps innocent, was at stake, could they be silent con- 
sistently with duty? Certain we are that in practice they 
could not be prevented from speaking out, and the second 
tribunal would thus, so far from being of the same, be even of 
less authority than the first. It is possible even now, that, 
in a case which has excited public feeling, some of the jury 
should have a bias for or against the prisoner, —at a second trial 
it would be almost impossible that they should not. ‘The fact 
that an appeal on matters of fact has always been permitted 
in Courts of Equity, is, in reality, no infraction of these prin- 
ciples. There the appeal lies from a single man, who is the 
sole judge of fact as well as law, to two men of greater 
experience, and thence again to all the Law Lords. You 
have there a tribunal of superior authority at each successive 
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‘tare of the litigation. But, it may be said, even at common law 
ae rts sometimes grant a new trial in civil causes because 
. salet was against the weight of evidence. The practice 

lees tm 
—_ Peet if the Judge who tried the case is dissatisfied, 
= - new trial where they consider the verdict to have 
— perverse. But thouzh jurymen may sometimes be ob- 
stinate about the right of a squatter to a bit of waste or 
of a brother tradesman to make a father responsible for his 
son’s debts, we do not believe that men are guilty of such 
wickedness where the question 1s whether a fellow man has 
committed murder or theft. In times of great political or 
religious excitement no doubt injustice has been done, but 


which, for instance, of the victims of Titus Oates would have 
fared better at the hands of a second jury ? . 

Clearly, however, what is desired is not a better machi- 
nery for arriving at truth. No one asks, nor would public 
opinion sanction, an appeul in cases of acquittal. What is 


desired is that in every case in which an anxious conscience | 


may be able to see a bare possibility of innocence, the 
accused shall have one more chance of escape. No man is to 
be convicted unless it is quite certain that he is guilty. 
Strange that it should not be seen that this uncertainty pro- 
ceeds not from the inferiority of the tribunal, but from the 


limitation of the powers of the mind and the nature of 


evidence—in other words, from the constitution of the 
universe. What can be done to ensure certainty in such 
matters the law did, when it required the twelve jurymen to 
be unanimous as to the prisoner's guilt. The Scotch practice 
of taking the verdict of a majority is, at all events, in criminal 
cases not defensible. 

There is, however, another objection to any kind of appeal 
of still greater foree. It would lessen the sense of responsi- 
bility under which the jury acts. 
men, unaccustomed to keep their minds intent on the bearing 
of evidence on any given point in dispute, to perform that 
solemn duty which their country asks of them as jurymen, 
Can it be hoped that they would be equelly painstaking when 
they knew that there would be a second tribunal which would 
review their decision? And we warn the humane advocates 


of this change that the result would not improbably be, in 


capital cases, the very opposite of what they desire. At present, 


the difficulty the judge has is not to get an acquittal, but a 


conviction. Juries naturally shrink from condemning a fellow- 


creature where the evidence leaves them the least loophole 
of escape. But if the prisoner alone is to have the chance of 


anew trial, the feeling might not improbably be very dif- 
ferent. It might then be, If we acquit this man improperly, 
a scoundrel will escape with impunity ; if we convict impro- 


perly, the Court of Appeal will set all right hereafter. ‘The 


remedy would be worse than the disease. 
This last argument applies with precisely the same force 
to every Court of Appeal, let it be constituted how it may. 


We do not shrink from saying that, so far as the different 


Home Secretaries have arrogated to themselves this position, 
their influence is absolutely mischievous. Of all principles, 


the most important is, that the Court which is to decide 


should hear the evidence and have an opportunity of esti- 
mating the truthfulness of the witnesses by their de- 
meanour. It matters not whether the appeal lies to a Secre- 


more intelligibly expressed by saying that 


It is no slight task for 


tary of State, a Minister of Justice, or a Commission of 
lawyers, it is equally an appeal from a Court which has heard 
the evidence to a Court which has not. For very many years 
an intimation from the judge who tries the case that the ver- 
dict ought not to be acted on has always ensured a commu- 
tation of punishment, or, if necessary, a free pardon. Where 
the judge is satisfied the province of the Home Secretary is to 
consider what moral elements there are which may render 
the convict a fitting object for mercy. Nor is there any real 
objection to his continuing to advise the Crown in any par- 
ticular capital case, that while there is no reasonable proba- 
bility, there is a bare possibility that the prisoner may be inno- 
cent, or guilty only of manslaughter, and that, therefore, it 


What shocks people is the anomaly of affecting to pardon 
persons who are admitted to be innocent. In minor cases no 
doubt a failure of justice does sometimes, though very rarely, 
happen: but we believe that any of the remedies which have 
-as yet been suggested would introduce far greater evils than 
they would cure. ‘There is, however, one class of cases, and 
one only, in which a new trial ought to be grante] and the 
decision, if necessary, reversed. Where new evidence, which 
in the opinion of the judge who tried the case would, if the 
jury had believed it, have altered their verdict, is discovered 
after the trial, a new trial should be granted to the prisoner 
as of right. In that case the second jury is a superior 
tribunal to the first, because it has grounds for its decision 
which the first had not. But for this reform no new tribunal 
is needed—nothing is necessary but to confer the power on 
the existing courts. 





A FOSSIL TORY. 
MID the lukewarm impartialitics of modern politics, the 
recent speech of the Member for West Norfolk, Mr. G. 
W. P. Bentinck, at King’s Lynn, isa refreshing phenomenon. 
It recalls the respectable old days of hearty unreasoning 
hatreds, when politics depended partly on social station, 
partly on family interests, partly on personal prejudices and 
tastes, and not at all on impartial judgment or deliberate 
principles ; when a man inherited his political instincts much 
as a foxhound inherits his political instincts, and thought it 
quite neediess to prove, justify, or, in fact, do anything at 
all but announce them by a specics of deep bay or bark. Mr. 
Bentinck’s bay is deep and clear, He is an admirable repre- 
sentative of the good old Tory politicians, whom that great 
force which Mr. Darwin has discovered—the “ natural selee- 
tion,’”’ which is the result of the “ conflict for existence,”’”— 
lis fast banishing from among the species of political life. 
Mr. Disraeli is himself partially responsible for the rapid de- 
cay of the happy old instinctive Tories. He has recognized the 
value of reasoning, if not of reason, in political life, and has done 
much by his example to stimulate the assumption or affectation 
of that considerate attitude of mind, and of that tone of judi- 
cious impartiality which is a wet blanket to the vital flame of 
the antique Toryism. There is a human interest in these old 
political types that we do not find in the modern thought. 
We have seldom felt more deeply the truth of the old Vir- 
gilian sentiment, ‘‘ Sunt lacryme rerum; et mentem mortalia 
tangunt,”’ than while dwelling on this rare specimen of the 
frank old Tory prejudice which curses so disdainfully, and in 
some sense so good-humouredly, all it cannot agree with, and 
never takes the trouble to have a reason why. Mr. Bentinck 
merits the careful attention of the political naturalist, for when 
he is lost to us, we shall scarcely look upon his like again. 
His speech at King’s Lyun is a study,—not so much for the 
opinions exactly—which, on the American question, at least, 
are shared by a great number of his countrymen,—as for the 
method of it, the blank undisguised naturalism of his detesta- 
tions and loyaltics,—the very unscrupulous but utterly unma- 
lignant scurrilousness of his imputations of motive,—and the 
unceremonious pugnacity with which he simply cuffs and 
cuffs again statements which he feels to be annoying and 
damaging to his view, but which with true Tory instinct he 
objects entirely to face and analyze. And all through the 
Tory squire shines out, his face rosy and beaming with the 
genuine enjoyment of this quarterstaff exercise,—a face you 
cannot dislike, even though he has just intimated that your 
statements are conscious lies, and your motives wilfully 
corrupt. 

Mr. Bentinck’s speech was a measureless expression of his dis- 
gust for Yankeesand for Yankeeizers, for economical politicsand 
for political economy, for Manchester and Manchester men, for 
the defunct Anti-Corn-Law League and its living leaders. 
Mr. Cobden and his friends were “ stipendiary patriots,” who, 
while they spoke in the public interest, were really preparing 
the way for the ‘‘ begging-box”’ which they intended to send 
round the country, and which they dignified by the name of 











will not be prudent to inflict a punishment which can never 
be recalled. The argument of Sir George Lewis in Smethurst’s 
case—just a case of this sort—that if the convict was not guilty 


he was innocent, and ought to be set free, is, in our judgment, 
pregnant with mischief. Sir George was logical in his action, 


but not in his principles of action. He constituted himself 


and Sir Benjamin Brodie—unsworn and only reading the evi- 


dence—into a court to overrule the verdict of a judge and 


jury who had seen the witnesses and decided under the solemn 


Tesponsibility of anoath. No matter what was the science of 


the one or the learning of the other, or the genius of the two, 
it was an inferior reversing the decree of a superior tribunal. 








fa “testimonial.” ‘They endeavoured to persuade the people 
of England that they were struggling to obtain cheap food for 
the people, when their one object was to procure cheap labour 
for themselves.’ ‘‘ These are bygone days; but a new 
association has been shadowed forth lately, and the professed 
object of this association, starting under very similar auspices, 
is to persuade the people of England that the best turn they 
can do themselves is to set to work at once to destroy those 
means by which they have hitherto maintained that maritime 
superiority which, for centuries past, has constituted the pride 
and security of this country. I have no doubt that when the 





proper time comes, the begging-box will again make its 
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appearance, and that we shall have appeals made in the name | 
of the country for these disinterested patriots; but I have so| old prejudices, and therefore acts 
much faith in the good sense and the honesty of Englishmen, | tude, certainty, 
that I believe those stipendiary patriots will be met as they | 
deserve, and that all the wretched compound of trash and | 
treason which they have poured forth will mect with the con-|is no malignity in the man, that it is only because 


tempt which it deserves.” 

This kind of language, on a really difficult point of interna- | 
tional law and policy, and in relation to men of the public | 
standing of Mr. Cobden, is as naif to the eye of modern thought | 
as it was habitual in the last century, and though we are no 
admirers of the great free-trader’s general political standard 
of thought, and cannot agree with him on the special question 
to which Mr. Bentinck alludes, his language excites in us a 
glow of sincere surprise and almost envy for the infantine 
simplicity of a man who can use it sincerely and unaffectedly, 
which political speeches, from whatever quarter they come, 
now very rarely excite. There is an atmosphere of mutual 
intelligence and appreciation pervading the political world 
which completely takes off the edge of party violence; and 
makes the language of uncontrolled political libel as inter- 
esting a phenomenon as would be the discovery of a wolf's 
lair on Richmond Hill, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Star and Garter. Yet this is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Bentinck’s speech. Though the rest of it may be less 
grotesque to his countrymen at large, because in his denunci- 
ation of the Yankees it is more in sympathy with their opinions, 
it is couched in exactly the same tone. The Americans, we 
are told, fought with Great Britain eighty years ago for mere 
pecuniary greed. He quotes the lines :— 


‘Those vaunting demagogues who nobly rose 
From England's debtors to be England's foes; 
Who could their monarch in their purse forget, 
And break allegiance but to cancel debt,”— 


And applies the same refined solution to the Northern policy 
in the present strife. While agreeing with Earl Russell that 
the South are fighting for independence, he cannot agree 
with him that the North are fighting for anything so noble as 
empire. “The men of the North are fighting for what most 
men fight, and for what, unfortunately, most men fight with 
the most zeal,—they are fighting fordollars.’’ But, of course, 
the passionate hatreds of Mr. Bentinck are softened and re- 
lieved by equally passionate loyalties. The ‘“‘monarchical”’ 
institutions of this country are credited with the absence 
“‘ alike of foreign and of civil war,” in noble oblivion of the 
fact—which, of course, we do not bring forward in the slightest 
spirit of disloyalty, but simply as history— that the only civil 
wars this country has known have happened to be directly 
due, not exactly to our monarchical institution, but to the 
pretensions of those who wielded it. And finally we are very 
justly and very enthusiastically warned to think twice before 
we tamper with those institutions, which are the “ envy and 
admiration of the world.” 

We confess that the political type of character here 
exhibited, and now rapidly becoming extinct, has a kind of 
charm for us. The healthy stedfastness with which it expels 
all foreign political substances from its own organic constitu- 
tion,—new ideas of any kind being thrown off the system 
with the most amazing promptitude ; the narrow but in- 
valuable instinct which attributes to all such foreign sub- 
stances—once recognized as incapable of assimilation—a 
universally malignant and poisonous character, though the 
fault really lies not in the qualities of these substances, but 
in the susceptible digestion of the old Tory intellect,—are in 
themselves qualities not perhaps to be envied, but certainly 
to excite wonder and admiration. The fault of ‘modern 
thought’ is that it has too little constitution of its own at 
all. It is a loose and half inorganic affair, which admits 
freely almost all sorts of ideas because it has so little 
inherent constitution of its own at all. It is angry with 
nothing, and /alf-assimilates everything. It is a lax cellular 
tissue that spreads itself over a hundred ideas, but actually ap- 
propriates few or none. In short, we are in a transition poli- 
tical state of stretched and rather weakened assimilative powers, 
in which our range of ideas has been widened at the expense 
of the discriminating susceptibility of our own political con- 
science. Maxims of freedom are confused with maxims con- 
cerning the gravitation of like races towards each other; no- 
tions about tyranny are shaken by the doctrine of representa- 
tive Imperial despotisms;—the iniquities of an arbitrary 
democracy are set off against the iniquities of common slavery ; 
all sortsof new modifications of the old creeds are seething 
in the minds of political thinkers, and the spontaneousness and 
spring of our political principles are endangered by the result. 
It is almost refreshing, then, to see a type of the old class 








of political conscience which is deeply dyed with all the 
br _ With the prompti- 
: and incisiveness which, if it were onl 
rooted in knowledge rather than ignorance, would & 
the model of political vigour. We feel, too, that there 
so completely able to keep a secluded nook somewhere ae 
mind for his political prejudices that he can denounce al] the 
rest of the world with so much good heart,—and that if once 
the light of his kindly sympathies were let in upon his cut. 
and-dried notions, the verve of his political constitution would 
be destroyed at once. Hence it is impossible not to look ad. 
miringly at this curious invention of a bygone world,—this 
separate political condensing-chamber where all the generous 
sympathies of the Tory character are ingeniously and syste. 
matically chilled, that the force of early prejudice may find 
no resistance in driving down the piston on its descend; 
stroke. It isa patent which is now nearly out of use, and 
this renders its wonderfully perfect action in Mr. Bentinck’s 
mind all the more interesting and curious. 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 
HE idea of an underground railway through London is due to 
the late City Solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson, who died but re. 

cently. When the scheme was first started, some ten or twelve years 
ago, it did not find many admirers, and the public was as incredulous 
about the possibility of burying a “line ” beneath houses and shops 
as the capitalists were unwilling to risk their money in the enter. 
prise. However, Mr. Pearson was indefatigable in explaining the 
eminent utility of his project, and by dint of hammering it into 
the heads of men, he, of course, carried his object at last. Gradu- 
ally, timid moneyed citizens came forward to invest their surplus 
cash in underground shares; gradually, a company was formed, a 
legion of lawyers feed, and parliamentary sanction obtained for the 
new scheme; and, gradually, the army of navvies, with their 
spades and barrows, set to work digging into the London clay, con- 
verting the whole ground from Paddington to Clerkenwell into 
one huge molehill. The project of the City Solicitor was found to 
be of no easy execution, for the work of the navvies was not a 
mere boring through the ground, as in the ordinary tunnelling 
process, but a careful groping with spade and pickaxe through a 
maze of aqueducts, sewer-pipes, gas-tubes, and magnetic wires. 
More than once the water refused to give way to the light, and the 
light to electricity ; but, ultimately, all were conquered by steam, 
and the iron links, which bind together nations, were safely laid 
down in the bowels of the metropolis. At the present moment, 
after more than five years’ hard and uninterrupted labour, the 
Underground Railway is finished at last, and about to be opened to 
the still somewhat sceptic public. 

Anything more curious and startling than a promenade along 
the iron highway which now lies below London, can scarcely be 
imagined. The road commences at the end of Farringdon street, 
close to Old Smithfield market, and not far from the grim strong- 
hold of Newgate. The entrance is formed by a temporary station, 
some five hundred feet long and 90 feet wide, built in the ordinary 
style of railway architecture, a cross between a goods-store and a 
green-house. ‘Tall iron girders and long arches of white perforated 
brick carry a low roof of tiles and ground plate glass, very useful 
for sheltering people against wind, but not very beautiful to look 
at. However, as the Underground Railway was certainly made to 
be used, and not to be looked at, there is not much to be said in the 
matter, and the visitor must check his reflections on this score. 
Stepping bravely down on the rails, the road of exploration lies 
for some distance among high brick walls, which gradually approach 
nearer to each other, until they end in a bell-mouthed arch. The 
yawning tunnel, black as Erebus, is by no means inviting for 
lonely foot-passengers; but it is Hobson's choice, for no other 
mode of locomotion is to be had for the present. Fortunately, 
after treading some distance into the dark region, a little black- 
smith’s boy offers himself and his naphtha lamp as guide, making 
it possible to proceed in the journey of inspection. What strikes 
the eye first in the long tunnel through which the way 
now lies, is the exquisite symmetry of the proportions of 
the arch above. The curve is perfectness itself, looking 
more as if moulded in one mass by the help of mathematical 
instruments, than as if put together piece by piece, in single 
bricks. ‘The arch is of a most graceful elliptical form, sixteen feet 
and a half high from the level of the rails, and twenty-eight feet 
and a half wide. This great width is made necessary by the fact 
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that the Underground Railway is to be worked by the Company | 


to carry the whole passenger traffic. There is a narrow gauge 


of the Great Western line, the broad gauge carriages of which are 


bet 


transport of goods, and for such occasional trains as the Great Nor- | 
thern Company may think fit to send to the City. The branch tunnel, | 


Jeading up to the Great Northern station, is the first object which | 


diverts the eye, being separated from the main tunnel by a brick 


into two branches, the one leading to the Paddington station and 
the other to the Great- Western Railway Hotel. ‘The entrance to the 


| latter is by a huge bell mouth, covered with thick elliptical 


ween the broad lines ; but the former is to be used only for the | wrought-iron ribs, with cross girders between them, and stout iron 


plating over the whole. It is one of the grandest engineering 
pictures whichit is possible to imagine ; aud lit up by a profusion of 
gas jets, the effect is truly magical. The tunnel, from this place to 
Paddington station, follows the direction of the South Wharf-road, 


wall, close to where the turbid waters of the Fleet Ditch are carried | till, creeping out below the coal wharf, it emerges at last and falls 


across the rails in a flat iron trough. The noise of the gushing 
stream is distinctly heard overhead, and, in the darkness all around, 


the imagination is at liberty to call up pictures of ancient London, | 


at the time when the Fleet carried crowds of sailing vessels on its 
posom, and shoals of jolly salmon in the fold of its waves. How 
the poor old Fleet must feel the change now, squeezed into an iron 
spout, with the road above and the rail below—a true Procustes bed. 

At length we emerge from the tunnel, after about ten minutes’ 
walk, and arrive at the first station of the Underground Railway, 
that of King’s Cross. It is a structure a good deal more comely 
than the departureshed in Farringdon street, consisting of two 
wide platforms on each side, covered by a huge dome of glass of 
nearly a hundred feet span. By laying a floor across the rails, on a 
level with the platform, the building might easily be converted into 
a fine ball-room, for merry Underground directors and shareholders 
to dance in. ‘There is capital accommodation for a good orchestra 
on a pretty aerial bridge, which hangs high under the glass roof, 











spanning the rail from side to side. Close to the bridge the tun- 
nel yawnsagain. It is an exact counterpart of its brother on the 
other side ; the same height and width throughout, the same beau- 
tiful elliptical arch above, and the same double line of broad and nar- 
row gauge rails along the ground. There are the same ‘‘man-holes” 
too at the side of the tunnel : small niches cut in the solid wall, suffi- 
cient for sheltering two persons, and met with every twenty or 
thirty yards. ‘The tunnel is large enough to allow free passage on 
either side, and between the trains ; but these ‘‘ man-hole” excava- 
tions are made, it seems, as extra security, or to serve as a 
refuge in case of accident. After another six or seven minutes 
walk through the dark we emerge again in the light, ina building 
somewhat less lofty than King’s-cross, and by no means so well 
lighted. It is Gower street station, lying below the carriage 
way of the New Road, and having no other natural illumination 
than that obtained by a number of chimney-like openings, 
enamelled inside with white tiles, and covered at the top with 
thick ground glass. On a clear day sufficient light for all ordinary 
purposes is obtained in this manner; but in good orthodox London 
weather, the chimney illumination must be largely supplemented by 
gas. The latter is near enough at hand, the main pipe running right 
across the arch, in close grip of road and rail, like the poorF leet ditch. 
Another black tunnel of four or five hundred yards, and we 
arrive at Portland street Station. This is a very pretentious edi- 
fice, in the pepper-box style of architecture: ‘ to harmonize with 
the church opposite,” as the clerk of the works explains. ‘Two 
biggish kind of sentinel-boxes, covered by domes modelled after 
the originals of Captain Fowke, R.E., start out of the ground, 
stuck to what appears to be a stable on the one side, and a pigeon- 
house on the other. Our friend, the clerk, says it is “ Doric ;” but 
it looks Kensingtonian all over. Luckily, there is not much light 
below to examine the niceties of the “ style,” and the tunnel opens 
its arms near to the platform on either side. The next station, 
Baker street, is close at hand. It is a simple contrivance, without 
attempts at Doric, lighted by nineteenth-century chimney-pots, 
and covered like an honest railway-shed. ‘The stairs leading into 
the outer world are well lined with brass, as a protection against 
hob-nailed boots, which proves that the architect was a man with 
no nonsense about him. Another tunnel, rather damp, and re- 
vealing to the nose the existence of sewers somewhere near, 
brings us to the penultimate station, that of Edgware- 
road. It lies in an open cutting, some five hundred feet 
long and more than one hundred feet wide, and is conse- 





quently well lighted and aired. There are extensive “ sidings” 
for housing locomotives and carriages ; the top is covered by an} 
elliptical arched roof of iron and glass, as at King’s-cross ; and the 

whole appearance of the station is very cheerful and pleasing. But | 
‘ne more tunnel beckons invitingly beyond, promising to carry us 
to the end of the iron underground highway. It is not long, and | 
one of the most interesting works of the whole line. The road | 
gradually ascends until it arrives at an open space, where it divides 


into the Great Western line. There is a separatestation here in course 
of erection; but at present it is difficult to determine the end of the 
underground road and the commencement of the ** King of Railways.” 

At Paddington the passenger vehicles of the new line stand 
ready for their work. ‘They are really handsome carriages, 
immensely superior to the mass of old railway coffins on 
wheels, into which travellers are stowel away. There are only 
two classes of carriages—both, as already mentioned, for the 
broad gauge. ‘The first class is divided into compartments for 
ten persons, five on either side; each passenger having an arm- 
chair of most comfortable and luxurious dimensions. The benches 
of the second-class carriages, too, are bolstered, with cushions at 
the back ; but there are no divisions of seats, and the compartment 
holds twelve passengers. Both classes of vehicles are so high that 
the tallest life-guardsman need not stoop while standing upright, 
helmet on head; and so broad that even ladies in garments of the 
latest Paris fashion can move along without damaging their hoops. 
But what is most satisfactory is that all carriages are lighted to 
profusion with gas, there being two large burners in each com- 
partment of the first as well as the second class. ‘The gas is kept on 
the top of the carriages in long boxes, lined with vulcanised india- 
rubber, and freighted with heavy weights, which press the aeriform 
fluid to the burners. Into these boxes the gas is pumped by hydraulic 
pressure, each carriage holding sufficient to serve for three hours, 
The contrast of the splendid illumination thus obtained with the 
wretched semi-opaque condition of the old oil-lamp light is some- 
thing marvellous, and will go far, probably, to make underground 
travelling popular in London. In Belgium railway carriages have 
been lighted by gas for some years, and in Ireland also the system 
has been tried, and found to answer admirably. ‘There is no reason, 
therefore, why it should not be a success likewise in the bowels of the 
British metropolis, and throw a new light upon the subject of rail- 
way travelling. With locomotives consuming their own smoke, such 
as have been built for the new line; with soft-cushioned seats, and 
plenty of room to breathe and move; and with artificial light, far 
surpassing the metropolitan sunshine, the Underground Railway 
can scarcely fail to obtain a fair share of public patronage. If it 
accomplish no other good, it is likely to have the one great effect 
of either annihilating or improving those horrible sarcophagi of 
London called omnibuses. 





LORD DUNDREARY. 

ORD DUNDREARY has become a public character. The 
great proof of his hold on popular imagination is found 

in the fact that he is esteemed a fitting subject for satire. As 
a general rule, men do not mimic what is itself a mere imita- 
tion ; but his Lordship’s oddities afford as much amusement as 
did some years ago the eccentricities of Colonel Sibthorpe; and, 
whilst /’unch and a Cambridge professor parody his phraseology, 
Mr. Belford amuses his audience by what is nothing more than a 
close and somewhat ingenious imitation of his voice and manner. 
Mr. Sothern must feel at times as if he had done more than in- 
vented a character, and a second Frankenstein had created a 
man. What enhances his credit is that he owes little to the 
author of **Our American Cousin.” Mr, Taylor is a skilful 
play-writer, but by no means an original dramatic author. All 
his dramas are thoroughly conventional—servants, who keep 
high life below stairs ; young ladies, who are only smart when they 
mean to be clever ; finical dandies, heavy fathers, and some hero, 
whose unpolished acuteness and honesty trimmph over and 
expose the folly and flunkeyism of the gentlemen by whom he 
is surrounded, appear under different names and under slightly 
varying forms arms, alike in “'The Unequal Match,” “ The 
Overland Mail,” and “Our American Cousin.” Of the three 
the last is certainly not the best ; the plot is worse than that of the 
‘** Unequal Match,” the personages, as a whole, less amusing than 
the ladies and gentlemen whose flirtations and intrigues have full 
scope on the journey from India to England. Moreover, it was 
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on Trenchard, and not on Lord Dundreary, that Mr. Taylor ex- | 


pended the chief part of his skill. Had it not been for Mr. So- 
thern’s extraordinary talent, there is no doubt that the chief person 
in the drama would have been in reality, no less than in name, the 
American Cousin, whilst his Lordship would have excited not much 
more notice than did the unhappy fops whose inane vanity and 
pretension acted in the ‘ Overland Mail” asa foil to Dexter's energy 
and adroitness. It is, therefore, a curious object for critical investiga- 
tion to analyze, if possible, the means by which Mr. Sothern has 
raised the second character of a second-rate farce into a prominence 
and popularity rarely occupied by any hero of the stage. His great 
achievement consists in the combination of two sets of characteristics, 
which are sometimes united in fact, but which few actors have 
been able to exhibit in union ; he has shown how the habits of a 
gentleman sit on the man who has the intellect and meanness of an 
idiot. Toactlikea gentleman is of itself a feat achieved by so few 
comedians, that, of modern English actors, Wigan is, perhaps, theonly 
one who behaves on the stage as a well-bred man would behave in a 
drawing-room. ‘To play the fool, on the other hand, is of itself no 
great difficulty, for perfect folly combines easily with vulgarity. 
To be a fool, and not to forget that you are a gentleman, is a feat 
which might have been deemed impossible till Mr. Sothern showed 
it could be performed. The moment Lord Dundreary enters, his 
very appearance betrays his idiosyncrasy; his 
manner, his whole air have a certain kind of refinement, which 
nothing but birth and education could give; his eyes, his hesitation, 
and his language at once announce his folly. The remark of an 
acute critic, that in Lord Dundreary is seen, not the absence of in- 
tellect, but an intellect which was once vigorous, but is now clouded, 
goes near the mark, but yet misses it. No one can suppose his 
Lordship to have been at any time of life other than he now is. 
He was not, we may be sure, a genius at Eton, who only began to 
be imbecile when he reached college. What fancy, at least, really 
can trace, is the existence of intellectual power among his Lordship’s 
ancestors. He represents a race in which close intermarriage, or 
some other cause, has at last exhausted what was originally a large 
stock of mental vigour. He has inherited from his ancestors their 
lands and their features, whilst he has not inherited their brains. To 
such men themaxim “ noblesse oblige” has astrange application ; their 
nobility compels them, though to nothing else, yet to the observation 
of a certain stamp of manner and social conventions ; hence the 
real peculiarity of Lord Dundreary’s character. He is mean, 
utterly selfish, confused, and half-dazed ; still, because he is ruled 
by akind of instinct, there are some things he cannot do ; he 
cannot, for instance, act with that kind of vulgarity 
which mars alike the love and the generosity of Asa Trenchard. 
His Lordship would never have given up a penny for the sake of 
any living being, but, on the other hand, he could never have said 
to the woman of his choice, ‘‘ Oh, Mary, how nice your hair do 
smell!” Even his smaller oddities all flow from and are signs of 
the original inconsistency between his nature and his position. A 
suspicion that he is a fool is never quite absent from his mind, and 


dress, his 


hence for the most part the essential confusion of his thoughts and 
language. 
hazily aware of his own folly, and with a sense that his mind is 
equal to his position, naturally, by his attempts to cover his own 


An unconscious fool would be simply stupid; a fool 


deficiencies, renders speeches which would otherwise be simply dull 
amusing through their confusion. 
the most masterly feature in Mr. Sothern’s whole rendering of his 
Lordship’s character. 


From the same source springs 


Under all his confusion and self-satisfaction 
is traceable a kind of ill-humour, realy at any moment to burst 


out. This is admirably true to nature, for, if stupidity is 
rarely combined with good temper, a fool just aware 


that he is one is perfectly certain to be cross-grained and 
surly. If any wishes to estimate immense is the 
difficulty of sustaining a part such as Mr. Sothern has invented, he 
should examine critically the attempt made by Mr. Belford to 
tread in Mr. Sothern’s steps. The comedian at the Strand has 
succeeded, to a greater extent than might have been conceived 
possible, in catching Lord Dundreary’s appearance, voice, and 
phrases. He has seized everything but the one thing worth seiz- 
ing —his character—and therefore Lord Dundreary, as he appears 
under Mr. Belford’s hands, though still a complete fool, has ceased 
to be a gentleman, and thereby lost his only claim on the interest 
of the public. 

To the English public Mr. Sothern is Lord Dundreary, and a 
curious proof of this identification of the actor with his part may 


one how 


be seen in the fact, that whilst Lord Dundreary is pourtrayed in 
every attitude and dress, scarcely a single photograph of Mr 
Sothern in his own character is found in the shop windows. 
Hence, for the moment at least, it is impossible that his 
general power as an actor should be put to the test, Whatever 
part he undertook, his audience would and think of 
nothing but Lord Dundreary, and they would be the 


see 


: more 
certain to do so, because Mr. Sothern’s personal appearance 


| has contributed, in no small degree, to his success. As, however 
’ 





no single play can run on for ever, and the time must come when 
the question will arise whether Mr. Sothern has the talents which 
would enable him to shine in other parts than the one he hag 


chosen, his ardent admirers feel naturally that a man who has 


shown incomparable excellence in one department of hig 
art must be a great artist. We hope that they are right, but no 
candid critic can entertain perfect confidence in the justice of their 
judgment. Mr. Sothern has shown immense power of understand. 
ing and studying certain moral peculiarities, but he has not yet 
shown that he could represent ordinary characters with equal truth, 
Indeed, the very completeness with which he throws himself into 
his one part suggests a fear, that his success depends upon a natural 
facility for exhibiting certain mental peculiarities, and there is, ye 
|think, traceable a certain want of originality which, th ugh it 
|makes his elaborate representation of Lord Dundreary, in which 
every movement and almost every tone seem calculated beforehand, 





| all the more perfect, yet inspires some doubt as to the versatility or 
depth of his genius. 
points, the very antithesis to Robson. 


He is, in this respect, as in many other 
The manager of the 
Olympie was, when at his best, a sort of Gavroche of the London 
stage, ‘‘a great little man,” whose defects were as great as his 
merits. Never quite perfect in any part, too tragic for comedy, and 
too comic for tragedy, he possessed exactly that strange undefinable 
touch of originality which Mr. Sothern lacks—mere trifles, 
as songs in an extravaganza, Robson 
a power which impressed them, when once heard, for ever on 
the memory. Mr. Sothern, on the other hand, is never deeper 
than the occasion requires; we have, indeed, met with critics who 
thought they could detect something pathetic in Dundreary’s con- 
fusion ; we have tried in vain to see this pathos, and can do no 
more than perceive places at which, by an actor of a certain kind 
of taste, it might be introduced. Its introduction would be ill- 
timed and injure the general effect to be produced on the audience; 
but we own that any attempt by Mr. Sothern to penetrate, as it 
were, a little below the surface of the part which he enacts, while 
it might be slightly ill-judged, would still be a good omen of his 
ultimate success as an actor. 

Spectators who have thoroughly studied Lord Dundreary ought 
to visit the theatre once more, for the sake of observing Lord 
Dundreary’s audience. It is not very often that an opportunity 
offers for seeing a crowd of Englishmen in a state of thorough 
| amusement. At an ordinary play they are bored, and they know that 


such received from 





they are so; at the better class of entertainments the audience are 
dull, but fancy that they are amused; it is only when the fun is of the 
| most genuine kind that Englishmen laugh with any zest or vigour. 
| The crowds who cram the Haymarket are thoroughly entertained. 
| Old gentlemen nudge their neighbours to make them see a point, 
/and ladies are seen shaking in their seats with laughter. What 
lis it that amuses them? ‘The follies of the Lord and the generosity 
|and cleverness of a Yankee. 
‘light on the nature of satire. 
the success of Lord Dundreary proves the Peers unpopular or 


The answer throws some curious 
If any one were to suppose that 


| the gravest of errors. For the most part, men satirise what they are 


the Americans to be looked upon with favour, he would fall into 


| conscious that they admire. 


The Athenian people cheered Aristo- 
| 


phanes whilst he derided the Demos. The middle classes of Lon- 
|don applaud Mr. Sothern when he shows them that an hereditary 
|legislator may be a fool, though almost every man in the theatre 
/more than half sympathizes with a Peer who * keeps all his in- 
fluence for his relations.” 








THE FRENCH IN MEXICO. 
[From our SrecraL Correspondent. | 
5th Nuvember, 1862. 
I mAve at last hit upon the anxiously watched for opportunity of 
saying something in praise of the Imperial Government. ‘This oc- 
curs so seldom, and it becomes so tedious always to grumble and 
frown, that I consider it quite refreshing to be at liberty to clear 
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up my countenance. 


From the first despatches sent by General 


Forey, the commander-in-chief of the expeditionary corps in 
Mexico, it appears that no sooner had he landed at Vera Cruz than 
he cashiered the Mexican general Almonte, which amounted to 
putting the right man in the right place. Again, we are apprised 
that henceforth Count Dubois de Saligny will have to play second 


fir ; nee Regs . : 
as ambassador extra wdinary. ‘The intelligence is doubly welcome. 
i 
General Almonte arrived at Vera Cruz from Paris by the Eng- 


ldle to the commander-in-chief, who is invested with full powers 
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the French Commander Roze, General Prim thought it necessary 
to question the latter on the subject, and having obtained a full 
confirmation of the report, came at once, in concert with the 


English Commissioner, C. Lennox Wyke, to the conclusion that 


'immediate steps ought to be taken with a view to demanding a 


lish packet of the 27th of February, and acted immediately, under | 


French protection, as the ostensible head of the Church party— 
the faction by which Mexico had been desolated—and the cry, 
“ Death to fore igners !" got up. His worthy ally was, of course, 
General Marquez, whom we find described as follows in a despatch 
from Commodore Hugh Dunlop to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
dated April 11, 1862 :—* A man whose name is famous, even in 
Mexico, for the ferocious cruelty of his conduct towards fi reigners 
and natives, and for the numerous robberies and extortions he has 
been guilty of.” Almonte made his appearance at Vera Cruz, ac- 
companied by Padre Miranda, who is thus portrayed in the des- 
patch I have just mentioned :—* A priest, generally execrated as a 
cruel, unscrupulous intriguant, and the chief mover in some of the 
worst transactions of the reactionary party.” 

Every one knows that by the Convention of the 31st of October, 
1861, the high contracting parties were bound not to interfere in 
any way with the right of the Mexican nation freely to choose and 
consolidate its own form of Government. 
solemn compact, in open defiance of the law of nations, and for the 
avowed purpose of rekindling a civil war, that General Almonte 
and his followers, all men of desperate fortunes, were sent to 
Mexico by the Imperial Government, and did penetrate, under 
French protection, into the interior of the country. I need not 
remind your readers that this was the circumstance which led to 
the withdrawal of the British and Spanish Commissioners from all 
further action with those of France, and brought the joint expedi- 
tion somewhat violently to a close. ‘The recent dismissal of 
General Almonte may therefore be regarded as an act of penance 
on the part of the great Imperial sinner, and shows that, if he is 
still bent on overthrowing the Libera! Government of Juarez, hi 
has, at all events, some little qualms about promoting in too bare- 
faced a manner the trimmph of the sanguinary bigots of the Church 
party in Mexico. 

As to M. Dubois de 
the character, the exploits, and deeds of this personage, will be 
tempted to take the Emperor to task for having submitted him to 
the wholesome discipline of a subordinate position. The following 
anecdote, of which I give you the early fruits, as it is quite incilite, 
may help you to pass judgment on one who has been throughout 
the mainspring of this not very commendable Mexican business. 

You remember, I] suppose, that on the Oth of January, 1862, at 
the first meeting of the Joint Commissioners in Mexico, General 
Prim presented to his British and French colleagues the 
of a conciliatory proclamation to be addressed to the Mexicans. 
Whether Mr. Haliburton was justified in saying, on the 10th of 
March, in the House of Commons, that the proclamation alluded 
to was a bombastic, inflated, high-stilted document; that its elo 
quence would not have been so persuasive if not backed by some 
rifled cannon ; and that it told the Mexicans that the allies had come 
for their good, very much as some German ladies, in the reign of 
George II. told the Enelish people, ** We have come for all your 
goods,” is a question which I do not feel, at present, inclined to solve. 
Sutlice it to SAV, that the proe lamation was duly discuss ul. slightly 
modified, unanimously ad ypted, and published with the signatur 
of all the Joint Commissioners, namely, C. Lennox Wyke, E. 
Jurien de la Gravitve, Hugh Dunlop, Dubois de Saligny, and El 
Conde de Reus (General Prim ). 

A short time after, General Prim was informed that Count 
Dubois de Saligny, not content with whispering all about his utter 
disapproval of the proclamation, disclaimed having had any shar 


In the work, and went the length of asserting that he had not 


affixed his signature to it. which might have induced some persons 
to look upon the printed copy asa forged document. 
Phe Spanish General fowl the r sport so improbable, that he 


would not pay the slightest attention to it, at first. But, having 
one day heard Brigadier Milans say that the language attri- 
buted to Count Dubois de Saligny by rumour had been actu- 


ally held in his own presence, and also in the presence of 


It was in violation of this | 


Saligny, no one acquainted as I am with | 


proje et | 


full explanation of what seemed to them inconceivable. A meet- 


ing was consequently appointed, at which Count Dubois de 
Saligny was requested to be present, 

General Prim, besides being the bravest soldier that ever lived, 
is a paragon of gentlemanly manner, but somewhat apt to take fire. 
On seeing M. Dubois de Saligny, he broke out with the interroga- 
tion—natural enough, under the circumstances :—* Is it true, Sir, 
** I do,” replied 
General Prim was not prepared 


that you deny having signed the proclamation ?” 
the French Commissioner, coolly. 
for anything of the sort. 
emotion of his heart shone forth in the lustre of his glaring eyes. 


His blood was up in an instant, and the 
* I did not sign,” proceeded M. Dubois de Saligny, ** nor did you, 
General ; nor did any of these gentlemen.” With such amazement 
was General Prim struck, that it acted as a damper to his Southern 
vivacity. ** L understand you, now,” said he, with a bitter smile. 
| ‘The fact is that the proclamation had been adopted by all the 
Commissioners, M. Dubois de Saligny included, and had been 
| printed with their signatures accordingly ; but the mere formality 
|of writing the names with pen and ink on the manuscript before 
sending it to the printer had been neglected as superfluous, and 
M. Dubois de Saligny had taken advantage of it to make people 
| believe that he had had nothing to do with the proclamation, 
| And now, let not your readers think that I ventured on this 
I have the story from the very best 


Nor are these the only 


narrative without good proofs : 


authority they can possibly imagine. 
curious particulars which I have been able to collect from private 


I will bring 


information, respecting the expedition to Mexico, 
them under your notice at a proper time. 

However, no decisive importance is to be attached either to the 
repudiation of the services of General Almonte, or to the fact of 
Dubois de 


Saligny having had but a subordinate part 


It is plain, after all, that the Emperor and his 


Count 
assigned to him. 

advisers are still resolved on providing Mexico, if not with a 
crowned head, at least with a political organization of their own 
making— resting their right to regenerate Mexico on universal 
uffrage, 


present government has vrown a nuisance to the commonwealth of 


cleverly managed; first, on the assumption that the 


nations : secondly, on the prin ipl that it is the duty of France 


to redress the grievances of mankind, as it was the duty of Don 


Quixote to redress those of all unprotected females, It is true 
that, in petto, the French Government holds the opinion that the 


# his hire, and that the trouble of 


labourer is worthy *coing to 
{war for an idea” should not be altogether unremunerated. But 
| what France i: likely to get, beyond the seas, in the shape of com- 
pensation for her exertions and her outlay, is more than the public 


at large can make out. 


1 have just now before me a pumphilet entitled “ Richard Cobh- 
len, roides Belqes, 


traduced, in hatred of the man who tramph 


mevery pane of whi h | raiheec is implacably 
her under feet. The 
pamphlet alluded to is a bitter, witty, and logical reply to a letter 
written from Midhurst to the eon miste Belge by Mr. Cobden, 
for the sake of making known to the world what he, Mr. Cobden, 


would do if he were King of Belgiuin. The apostle of free trade 
dec lared, you remember, that,in the event of his occupying the throne 
of Leopold, he would lose no time in giving up the fortifications 
of Antwerp, indishanding the army, in thus bestowing a most 
relief on the 
Belvium depend upon no other force than the 
of the mn Such 
naturally distasteful to the author of the pamphlet, 
patriot, Ie 


} 


welcome taxpayers, and in making the safety of 


joint protectorate 


Europe Powers. conclusions as these are 
an ardent, 
contends, with 


would be to throw 


uncompromising Belgian yreat 


show of reason, that to disarm Belgium 
| her into the lion’s mouth, and he thinks that Mr. Cobden shows 
a picee of advice with 
has forgotten to favour the Emperor Napoleon, — It 
| may be well that the hould be made aware of what Mr. 


| Cobden would do were he King of Belgium: but the world feels 


ill grace in offering to King Leopold 
which he 
world 


much more anxious to be informed of what Mr. Cobden would do 
were h 
On all this I, for one, perfectly agre 


pampliet * Rivhard Cobden, roi des Belges. 


» Emperor of the French 
author of the 
Without being exactly 


with the 


prepared to endorse the saying of Leibnitz, that the words per- 





petual peace are only fit to be written on the gates of a churche 
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yard, I am of opinion that the time is yet far off when men will 
be reasonable enough to renounce the amiable practice of cutting 
each other's throats. It is my impression that the great German 
philosopher Kant was quite right in remarking that the problem of 
perpetual peace will be one very difficult of solution, so long as a 
single man is enabled to let loose on mankind the demon of war, 
without being any way disturbed in the quiet enjoyment of the 
pleasures of the chase, the table, the country, and the playhouse. 
Trite as may be the maxim, “ Si vis pacem, para bellum,” I take 
it to be a sound one, for the time being; nor will I pick a quarrel 
with the author of the pamphlet on that ground, But what 
business had he to denounce France as a voracious wild beast con- 
tinually on the look out for a fresh prey, quwrens quem devoret ? 
Were he better acquainted with the true state of things in 
France, he would know that most men of intellect there are sick 
of warlike agitation and military bragging ; that, among them, at 
least, chauvinisme is decidedly at a discount; that the task of 
battering it down has been entered upon with a great deal of 
pluck by some of the most important organs of public opinion, 
such as the Zemps in Paris and the Progrés de Lyon in the 
provinces ; that M. Proudhon, by advocating, or seeming to advo- 
cate, in his last work the policy of national selfishness, has brought 
upon himself an avalanche of obloquy, whilst M. Eugene Pelletan 
has been generally praised for showing, in a letter to the Progrés 
de Lyon, how little the real greatness of nations depends upon the 
unhealthy love of territorial conquest and the misuse of the sword. 
A FREEMAN. 





MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE:—THE RUN HOME. 
[From our SrectaL CorresPonvDeENT. ] 
October, 1862. 
WE ran from Athens to Syra through the islands, in a bright 
moonlight, and half a gale of wind, the most enjoyable combina- 
tion of circumstances in the world for those who are not given to sea- 
sickness. The island is a rock almost as bare as Ilymettus, and that 
is the most barren simile I can think of—any hillin the Highlands 
would look like a garden beside it. But it has a first-rate small 
harbour, which has become the central packet-station of the 
Levant ; and the town which has sprung up round the harbour is 
the most stirring place in the Kast, and the commercial capital of 
Greece. Avery quaint place to look at, too, is Syra, for at the 
back of the lower town, which lies round the harbour, rises a 
conical hill, very steep, right up to the top of which a second town 
is piled, with the Bishop's palace on the highest point. This 
second, or pyramidal, town is built on terraces, and is only accessi- 
ble to foot passengers, who ascend by a broad stone staircase, run- 
ning from the lower town up to the Bishop's palace, and so bisect- 
ing the pyramid. As_ restless a place as ever I was in, in which 
nothing seems to be produced, but everything in the world ex- 
changed—a very temple of the Trade Goddess, of whom I should 
say there are few more devout or successful worshippers than the 
Greeks. ILere we waited through a long broiling day for the 





steamer, which was to take us westward—homewards. 

In travelling there is only one pleasure which can be named | 
with the start—that luxurious moment when one unstrings the | 
bow, and leaving one’s common pursuits and every-day life, | 
plunges into new scenes—and that is, the turning home. I had | 
never been so far or so long away from England before, so that the | 
sensation was proportionately keen as we settled into owr places in 
the Pluto, one of the finest of the Austrian Lloyd boats, which | 
was to take us to Trieste. And a glorious run we made of it. In 
the morning we were off the Lacedamonian coast. Almost as bare, 
this home of the Spartans, as that of their old rivals in Attica; in 
fact, all the south of the Peloponnesus is barren rock. We might 
almost have thrown a stone on to Cape Matapan as we passed. 


Above, the western coast soon begins to change its character, 


and scanty pine forests on the mountains, and not un- 
frequent villages, with more or less of cultivated land round 


them, are visible. ‘Towards evening we steam past the en- 


trance of Navarino bay, scarcely wider than that of Dartmouth 


harbour, but with room inside for four modern fleets to ride and | 
fight ; as likely a place fora corsair to haunt and swoop out of, in 


old days, as you could wish to sce. Night fell, and we missed the 


entrance to the Gulf of Corinth ; and Ithaca, alas! was also out of 
sight astern before we were on deck again. But we could not 
complain ; the Albanian coast, under which we were running, was 
too beautiful to allow us a moment for regret--mountains as wild 


and barren, and twice as high, as those of Southern Greece 
streaked with rich valleys, and well-clothed lower hills. By mid. 
day we were ashore at Corfu, driving through the old Venetian 
streets, and on, over English macadamized roads, through olive 
groves finer than those of Attica, up to the one-gun battery ~the 
finest view in the fairest island of the world. Bathing, and luneh- 
ing, and all but letting the steamer go on without us! Steaming 
away northward again, leaving the shade of the union-jack unde 
which we had revelled for a few hours, and the delightful sound of 
the vernacular in the mouth of the British soldiers, for a twenty. 
four hours’ run up the Adriatic, and into ‘Trieste harbour, just in 
time to baulk a fierce little storm which came tearing down from 
the Alps to meet us. 

Trieste is the best paved town I was ever in, and otherwise 
internally attractive, while in the immediate neighbourhood, on the 
spurs of the great mountains and along the Adriatic shore, are 
matchless sites for country houses, and many most  fascinatine 
houses on them. For choice, the situation, tomy mind, even “wed 
the celebrated hills round Turin, for the view of the Adriatic turns 
the scale in favour of the former. But neither city nor neighbour. 
hood held us, and we hurried on to Venice by rail, with the sea on 
our left, and the great Alpine range on our right—now close over 
us, now retiring—the yiant peaks looking dreamily down on us 
through a hot shadowy haze all the day long. Poor Venice! we 
lingered there a few days amidst pictures and frescoes and 
marbles ; at night drinking our coffee in the Place of St. Mark, on 
the Italian side, watching the white and blue uniforms on the other, 
and hearing the Austrian military band play, or gliding in a 
gondola along the moonlit grand canal. English speculators are 
getting a finger in house property at Venice. ‘There were placards 
upin English on a dozen of the palaces, ** To be let or sold,” with 
the direction of the vendors below. What does this portend? Let us 
hope not restoration on Camberwell or Pentonville principles of art, 

Then we sped westward again, getting an hour in the Giotto 
chapel at Padua, a long day at Verona, amongst Roman ruins 
and Austrian fortifications, and the grand churches, houses, and 
tombs of the Scaligers. Over the frontier, then, into Italy. While 
the Austrian officials diligently searched baggage and spelt out 
passports, I consoled myself with getting to a point close to the 
station, pointed out by a railway guard, and taking a long look at 
the heights of Solferino and the high tower—the watch-tower of 
Italy, a mile or two away to the south. ‘To Milan, through mal- 
berries and vines - rich beyond all fancy ; the country looked as we 
passed as if peace and plenty had set up their teut there. But 
little enough of either was there in the people’s homes. The news 
of Garibaldi’s capture and wound was stirring men’s minds fear- 
fully ; and all the cotton mills, too, of which there are a good 
number scattered about, were just closing ; wages, already fearfully 
low, were falling in other trades. I came across a Lancashire 
foreman, who had escaped the day before from the mill in whieh 
he had been employed for five years, and only just escaped, with 
his life. Sixteen men had been stabbed and carried to the hos- 
pitals in the closing row. Ile was making the best of his way back. 
* What was the state of things in Lancashire to what he had just 
got out of,” he answered, when I spoke of our distress. “ He had 
been standing for three hours and more in a dark corner, with 
two men within a few fect of him, waiting to stab him.” I re- 
joice to say that in the streets of Milan we saw everywhere un- 
mistakeable signs that Italy is beginning to appreciate her 
faithful ally. Some of the best political caricatures were 
as good as conld be—as Doyle's or Leech’s — and bitter as 
distilled gall. At Turin we had time to see the monuments 
of the two Queens, the mother and wife of Victor Emanuel, 
in a little out-of-the-way Church of Our Lady of Consolation, 
where they used constantly to worship in life, their statues are 
kneeling side by side in white marble—as touching a monument 
as I have ever seen. Murray does not mention it (his last edition 
was out before it was put up), so some stray reader of yours may 
perhap§ thank me for the hint. Over the Mount Cenis, and down 
into Savoy, past the mouth of the tunnel which, in six years of 
so, is to take us under the Alps to the lovely little town of St. 
Michel, where the rail begins, we went, pitying the stout king from 
whom so beautiful a birthplace had been filched by the arch robber ; 
and so day anlnight to Paris : and. after a lay’s breathing, a 
drive along the trim new promenades of the Bois de Boulogne, an 1 
a look round the ever-multiplying new streets of the capital of 


cookery and gilded mirrors, in ten hours to London. 
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Poor dw old Lowlon! groaning weler the last days of the | last letter? Under what Act of Parliament is the Archbishop 


Great Exhibition Aftor those bright brave foreign towns, how 
reat E ition. ; : 

me Vv h yw unk ‘mypt a id unearel for thou di Ist look ! I rom 
dingy, ™ : 

London bridge station we 
most hideous part of Southwark to the west. 


London was out at elbows, the roads used up, the horses used up; 
’ as 


the omnibus 7 7 
lie, all in an unmistakeable state of chronic seediness and general 
c,. @ 


passed through a mile and a half of the 
Even in the west 


coachmen and cads,—the cabbies, the police, the pub- 


In spic-and-span Paris yesterday, and here to-day! 


debility. 
» a‘thought cleaner and more cheerful, 


Well, one could take the 
and be thankful, Old London ; but after all, as we plunge into thy 


fox and reek and roar, and settle into our working clothes again, 
ur a 


we are surer than ever of one thing, which must reconcile any man 
worth his salt to m iking thee 
ye very heart of the old world. 

It is a blessing to find that a journey right across Europe 
confirms one land. 
that I would sooner be a London mechanic than a grandee of any 
contineatal nation, At the 
England presents a sad contrast in some matters, and those most 


his home,—thou art unmistakeabl y 


tl 
only 
in one's love for Old Eng I can safely say 


same time, there is no denying that 

Nowhere else in Europe 
are In 
my four miles’ daily walk in London I see more of the agony of 
children 


vital ones, to almost every other country. 
the extremes of wealth and poverty so fearfully apparent. 
the struggle for mere life—more men, women, and 
walking about with the signs of physical misery in their faces, 
their limbs, their clothing, than in any country I have passed 
through, not excepting ‘Turkey. I can name a dozen villages 
within fifty miles of London, most of them the property of great 


lords or commoners, in which almost every labourer’s cottage is 


only flourish under the genial influence of spring ; 


compelled to pay 5,0001. for the library to the executors of his 
predecessor ?—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
JAMES GAIRDNER, 


Arts. 
+> 
WINTER EXHIBITION, 
Whar can be the reason, we wonder, that Art Exhibitions will 


Hine 


that the mania 
for pieture-gazing and the mania for Exeter Hall and * May Meet- 
To be 


sure, by dint of much forcing on the part of diligent and energetic 


ings” spring into existence at one and the same moment? 


art-cultivators, exhibitions have blossomed forth in the season of 
fogs, and rain, and darkness, but all the fostering eare that has 
been lavished has been rewarded hitherto with the production of 
at best but a sickly plant ; and this winter's bud bears but small 
promise of a richer or more luxuriant maturity. In plain English, 
the hitherto have been, to make the best of 
them, but poor affairs, and this present season is to the full as bad 
‘The “Tenth Annual Exhibition of 
Cabinet Pictures by British Artists” (we quote the catalogue, be it 
observed) is a collection of works, for the 


winter exhibitions ‘n, 


as any of its predecessors. 
most part mere studies, 


Works of the 
highest merit there are, beyond a doubt, but very few will be found, 


by painters of almost every nation in Europe. 


we venture to say, which can fairly be designated as * pictures ;” 
very few, comparatively, which are in such a state of finish as to 


appear with advantage on the walls of an exhibition. If artists 


}only knew how they sacrificed their names and reputation by 


far less fit to be the home of men and women than any way-side | 


hovel which I saw between Calais and Constantinople, with the 
one single exception of tie ‘Tartars’ huts near Chernavoda, 

For a certain time the hardest working people of the world, our 
poor, may go on bearing upon their shoulders this huge superstruc- 
ture of wealth and luxury in which we live, without better food, 
clothes, or houses than we find for them now. But someday or other 
food, must do their 
work, and it he that the poor 
always got all they had a right labour market, that it 


higeling of the market from going 


and = over-crowding, 


late 


short over-work, 


too then to pk ad 


will 
to get in the 
was impossible to hinder the 
against them. The fact is, that it would well pay us asa commercial 
peculation, and having regard to the 
oranother that the producers and upholders of our England—with 
of the richest 
eracy in the world, monster exhibitions, the turf, game preserves, 


future, to manage somehow 


its curious superstructure middle-class and aristo- 
and the rest of it —should get such food and lodging as will, at any 
rate, keep their bodies in thorough good working condition. 

My hope is, Sir, that we shall yet be in time with it in the old 
it hard 


dom than is going just now. 


country, but will want work from 


Yours obediently, 
Vacuus Viaror, 


much more W 


LIBRARY. 


“SrecraTror.” 


THE LAMBETH 


To Kprron OF THI 

Sin,—Mr. Williams | 
subject of the Lambeth Library. Twas, indeed, somewhat at a loss to 
account for his calling it the Metro- 


politan See.” for it did not appear to me that much money had 


Tritt 
as undoubtedly thrown a new light on the 
‘an expensive heirloom of 
ben laid out in anything relating to the preservation of the 
manuscripts ; but that the library had to be pure hased anew by each 
sueeeeding Archbishop from the executors of his predecessor was a 
thing I certainly had no idea of. I always supposed, what I think 
everybody would suppose, that it the property of the Arch 
bishop of Cant rbury ais Ar hbishop, and hot his private property. 
If this be the CUS I ‘ 
should pay a penny for it. and I trust the: 
refuse to do so. Jf it be 
that he should be compelled to purchase it ; 
If there be a right 
of sale at all, the ‘Trustecs sell it to the British 
Museum as to the new Archbishop, and then it would be secured 


Wiis 


innot why any occupant of the Se 


ww Archbishop will 
his own ex officio, it is surely a most 
anomalous t! ine if not, 
lhe « in be under no obligation to:make it his. 
well 


may just 


to the public for ever. But if it be a real * heirloom of the See,” 


I tru tt t will in future be at all times easily accessible to those 
who mi! the hi toric use of manu cripts an object of Ss} celal 

that we may be able to form an opinion whether the library 
belongs at present to the ‘Trustees or to the Archbishopric, will 


Mr, Williams favour as with his authority for the statement in his 


us all, and take up 


suffering bare studies of the roughest nature to appear in public, 
they would think twice before 
induced to part with * those two or three sweet little bits, kicking 
the studio,” 
other, busy canvassing for his exhibition. 

The first picture that strikes the on entering the room 
fine indeed, think, of the 
It is well hung in the centre of the east 
end of the gallery, and a 


they allowed themselves to be 


about by some wheedling, insinuating gentleman or 
cy 


is a one; we one most attractive 
in the collection. 
it isa work which requires to be seen 
from some little way off, it could not have well occupied a more 
We refer to Mr, Antony's 


*Glen at Eve.” (127). The sun has but just cone down, and the lurid, 


honourable and ads tntucweous position. 
almost blood-red glow of the evening sky is reflected in the clear 
waters of the stream which glides through the deeply-wooded 
and picturesque glen ; while the trees and thick underwood across 
the burn are almost black against the glare of the sky which 
glitters through the thick branches here and there like burnished 
gold, ‘This and two harvest studies of Vicat Cole’s are among 
the in the indeed they are the only finished 
landseapes there-—for David Roberts’ Venice and Stanfield’s sea- 
pieces are the merest daubs in the worll—and Linnell, senior, has 


best works room 


two studies from the rich Surrey hills little, if at all, more finished, 
(64, 175). Mr. I, Dawson sends two fine works,** Chepstow Castle,” 
under sunset effect—a but truthfully 
rendered sketch, for it is no more, of the castle from the water ; 


rough, powerfully and 


| anda study of a harvest-field with figures busy at their work amongst 


the tall ripe cars of corn (44), while over their heads a thunder 


| cloud has passed away,and moves rapidly off in the direction of the 


| Church on the hill in the 


hills in the distance. ‘The sky is painted by a master hand, and has 


evidently been most carefully and conscientiously—aye, and rever- 
ently—studied in nature's own school. Mr, Lee has one or two unim- 
cold 
perhaps the best of his being a careful and exceedingly matter-of- 
the hedges and ditches and broken-down 
out of his 
background. 


portant and, to us, uninteresting work in colour as ever 
fact suburban study of 
own window, with Hampstead 
Ilis ** Devil's Gap” (100) 
ible, and the subject itself 


railings to be seen 


is as chalky and cold and unreal as po 


even has not the merit of being picturesque When we have said 
that th Willian and Pe rey Sch woh, and th Mo rue and Gil 
bert Company, “unlimited,” have exhibited several yards of their 


manufacture, and that Mr. Niemann has some really creditable 
studies, we shall have said chough as to the score of landscapes, and 
will direct’ attention No; 


omitted a particularly clever but crude study by Mr. Bridell—a flock 


tuwards the figure subjects. we have 
of sheep winding their way slowly and leisurely up the ascent leading 
into Tivoli, under a sunset as dazzling and as vivid as only an Italian 
Lhis exceedingly clever bit bears evident signs of 
~~ We whether it would 
“h, airy effect, if the had elabo- 
ketch it is perfect. 
well 


sunset can be, 


having bee 


pr 
rated it more fully; a 
I'wo little pictures, by Mr. G. D, Leslie (10 and 18), are 


i pwernit dal fi much doubt 


have erved its open, fr artist 


= ee 
a mere dashing rough 
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worth looking at carefully, and are, perhaps, the first, in order of | panion, a wiry-haired terrier. It is but a small woh, bub he, = 
the catalogue, that can fairly be said to be so. He calls them | admirable in feeling and expression. Site 
“Tea” and “ Coffee.” They are merely little studies of a female On the whole, we are inclined to think that the Tenth Winte 
figure, carefully—perhaps, somewhat too carefully—and prettily | Exhibition is at least as satisfactory as any of its nine predecesse ‘ 
painted, but rather wanting in warmth and tenderness of colour; | we have had the good luck, or ill luck, as the case may be, to — 
as it appears to usa little too black and cold, partly owing, no | seen ; but there is still ample room for further improvement, Pa 
doubt, to the high degree of finish which is noticeable in all this | —=—== — 
artist’s works. He will learn in time that it is impossible, even if - tl "le 8 d | iapenne 
it were to be desired, to finish the background rh such a nicety, 4 USle an the Drama. 
and yet to get his heads and figures in bold and distinct relief. 8 —— 

Passing by Mr. Sydney Cooper's * Cattle,” and Mr, Ansdell’s Love's Triumph, a — comic oper® by W. V. Wallace, was pro- 
“English and Scotch Gamekeepers,”” we come to Mr. Ward's duced at Covent Garden on Monday, with the outward apy 
* King James receiving news of the landing of the Prince of 


: : ear. 
ances of suecess, which seem in these days to attend every novelt 
: elty. 


" . ics : w far the demonstrations of the first night augur : . 
Orange "—a replica of his well-known important large work on How far the demonstrations of the first night augu anything 


the same subject. This, and the replica of the still finer picture, |). ; 

in our opinion, of *‘ Marie Antoinette bidding adieu to the} difficult to say, even although on its two subsequent represent 
Dauphin” (95), are particularly striking and interesting works. 
‘They have all the richness of colour and general harmony of tone 
which distinguish the larger paintings, and yet they possess, to our 
eyes at least, an additional attraction in the delicacy and peculiar 
softness of tone, which is to be attributed, no doubt, partly to the 
diminished scale on which they have been reproduced, but mainly 
to the fact of their being seen through the medium of glass like 
a water-colour drawing. It will be scen, on closer inspection, that 


like a “run,” oreven a sucers d'estime for Mr. Wallace's work, j 
; ? ations 
the encores have been inconyeniently numerous. 

In devoting his talents to the production of a comic opera, Mr 
Wallace correctly enough appreciated the desideratum of the re 
in English opera. A genuine comic opera, whether partaking of 
the refined comedy of Jl Barb‘ere, or the broader fun of ¢ ‘ffenbach' 
Opera Bouffe would, if well carried out, unquestional ly supply a 


serious dk ficieney in the range of native opera. In sel cting Mr 
Planché, too, as his librettist, Mr. Wallace might certainly hayo 


been supposed to have done the best to ensure an effective comedy 
But, after all, strange to say, in neither music nor libretto does the 
true course seem to have been fully appreciated. 


they are by no means so finished and detailed as one would be led 
to suppose at the first sight, and yet,step back two or three paces 

from one of them, and you have before you a most. brilliant and | 
most complete picture, perfect in general effect, perfect in finish. | 
We next come to a small study by Goodall for a larger work (53), 
rather sickly in colour, but clever, of course, in design and drawing ; 
a poor half-length by Dobson, of Rebecca with her pitcher on her 
shoulder (54), and a very clever but a very hasty and crude head by 
John Phillip, of a lady leaning back reading a letter—capital in 
expression and most life-like and natural in pose—perhaps rather 


dingy and black in tint, but worth a hundred pictures where heads | V"" ! - 
part for | with it, I cannot faney that Mr. Planché nas not fallen consider- 
. | 


In avoiding the Charybdis of sensation, Messrs. Wallace and 
Planché, while seeking smoother water, have encountered tho 
equally fatal Seylla of adopting a story as utterly devoid of vital 
interest as ever dragged its slow length through a three-volume 


novel. Le Portrait Vivant, a comedy, written twenty years ago 

° a oa ea 
by MM. Melesville and Laya, from which Mr. Planché has altered 
| and adapted Love's Triumph, is most certainly not the material 
from which to form a libretto; and, although I am unacquainted 
and arms and lips are made to act the mere lay-figure’s 


marvellously elaborated shawls and Spanish mantillas of every cut | 
Mr. Lejeume | found a Utopian | ¥Titing. A very elaborate plot is not required in a comic opera 


| ably short of both his usual skill in adaptation and felicity of dramatic 


i 
il 


and fashion under the sun. 


kingdom of his own, and has caught and painted a Utopian boy it is true, but what is wanted is a constant succession of funny 
lying on his back ina field (which promises to bear a rich Utopian | *!ttions, however trivial cach may be. In Love's Triumph as it 


now stands, the only point is the singular resemblance between 
| Mademoiselle de Valois, and the daughter of a rich Dutch Burgo- 
| master, the dialogue, of which a large portion might well be cut out, 


harvest), frightening away the crews—which crows, by the bye 
seem to be the only things in the picture which resemble real, eom- 
mon, vulgar, work-a-day objects, stu h as we see them every day ; 
the boy's face and bare legs are no more like real flesh and blood is decidedly wanting in smartness, and the story is slowly evolved 


than Madame Tussaud’s wax images are; and there is a false pinky | Without the least by-plot or enlivening undercurrent of intrigu 


tint pervading the whole atmosphere, which could never be found The poctry, exeept when fettered by the conventionality of 
in nature, go where you would, Fancy a poor cottage-hoy turned 
out bare-legged and shoeless to tend the corn, having pretty deli- 
cate pink (oh ! so pink!) feet, as round and clean as if they had 
never even touched a satin slipper, let alone tramping all day, wet 


similarity of sound in the concerted pieces, is, perhaps, rather 
better than usual. ‘The characters are, for the most part, indis- 
tinetly drawn. De Canillac, (Mr. Weiss.) the rone who hopes to 
retrieve his fortunes by marriage with the daughter of the Dutch 
Croesus, is hardly a character at all; while Adolphe, Mr. (George 


and fine, over the sharp stones and dagger-like blades of grass that 
grow up the hedge-side! Compare this urehin’s feet to those of Perrew,) is as uninteresting a hero as can well be imagined. The 
the beggar boy in Murillo’s celebrated picture at Dulwich, | Part of the Marquis de Pons, a courtier of the orthodox French 
though possibly that may be rather over-drawn on the other side. | type, gives Mr, Harrison no scope whatever for that excessive 
Mrs. E. M. Ward has half a dozen very minute sketches of her | cleverness which he has recently * created,” the not altogether 
4 dissimilar one of Rochester. View Groot, the Dutchman, is, per- 


children in their play, and so on, pretty but exceedingly slight. (57 to 
62.) Mr. Smallfield has a little study, the size of your hand, for his haps, the only character in the opera capable of being * created,’ 
drawing of * Endymion” in the old Water Colour Society's to repeat that extremely expressive French idiom—and most 
soago. Mr. Roberts hasa elever but. to ffeetively he does it. Miss Louisa Pyne has two parts—Mide 
moiselle de Valois andl Theresa Van Groot, ueither of whieh pos- 
ses any striking characteristics. 
church (122), the subject perhaps sugg sted by the ex postulations While thus charging the principal defects of the opera on the 
against prolixity in sermons which filled the Times day after day librettist, it must be also said that Mr. Wallace has also fallen 
some time back. Mrs. F. Bridall sends a skilful study of an considerably short of his previous achievements. He seems to hav 
: deserted the simple and touching character of the melody of Lur- 


i.xhibition a Season or 
our mind a trifle vulgar, picture of an old lady and a young child, 


busily snoring away ina high old-fashioned pew, in some country 


Italian peasant girl, as slight as slight ean be, but good in aim 


and intention, and true in expression. Mr. Morris, whose ** Vision | “ for a florid orchestral style, which something reminds one of 


of the Sea” in the Academy will be rememl red as a work of great that of Rossini's ¢ omic operas without its XY lisites p if if the word 
promise, has two small heads, the first a sailor lad nibbling a hard | © be applied to music, ‘There is, strange to say, scarcely a me ludy 
sea-biscuit with great gusto, the second a baby-boy sitting | it Love's Triwmph which is likely to catch the popular car, and Mr. 
bolt upright on his bed, with a most quaint « xpression of puzzled Wallace's success in his newly adopted style is scarcely sutlicient to 
sleepiness in his face—the drawing of the child’s hands and arms is compensate for the loss. The best part of the opera is dk cidedly the 
most capital. (14Gand181.) Mr. Calderon has a large and rather 


finished picture (176) full of talent and skilful craftsmanship, of 


course, but not, in our opinion, quite up to the mark; and Mr 


concerted music, which, including a sestett, ** In mystery shrouded,” 
and a rather large proportion of quartets and trios, is, on the whole, 
spirited, and as far as the story admits, dramatic—the /inale to th 
Morgan (whose consummate power of delineating facial expression second act, in particular, really possessing both those qualities. 
was so fully evidenced by his admirable pictures of the * Jury ” and Phat of the third act, however, is a striking contrast, and is sully 
* Retained for the Defence,” in the Academy) has a capital bit he deficient in both, It lacks the gradual and continuous elaboration of 
calls ** Companions in Affliction,” a labowing man, with the | the fncle of the second act ; and, instead of the concluding bracura 
stamp of some heavy and evidently recent sorrow plainly visible on coming in after a volume of sound, like a shower of sparks following 
his face, consoled and befriended by his faithful and trusty com- | a mass of flame, it seems as out of place as if introduced without 
| 
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any previous pre} aration. Altogether, it cannot be said that Mr. 


Wallace has materially altered his position among composers by 
his last work. There is neither a plaintive melody to be compared 
with “ Flow on, flow on,” from Lurline, or a sprightly air with 
« When the elves at dawn,” from the Amber Witch. 

On the other hand, there is a nescio quid about Love's Triumph 
which unmistakeably gives the idea that to a better libretto 
Mr, Wallace would have composed music which would have 
been considerably superior to any previous composition of his. I 
hardly expect to see Love's Triumph enjoy any lengthened run, but 

, if Mr. Wallace’s next opera only possesses mcrits equal to those of 
its predecessor, with the advantages of a better libretto and more 
melody, it is not difficult to predict a really solid success. 

AMATEUR. 


REST AND SLEEP. 
Two words there are—both sweet, both softly bless’d— 
One word is sleep, the other word is rest. 

Tell me, my soul, which word thou lovest best. 








Sleep—sleep—sleep ! 
Sleep, O baby! with thy cheek of rose 
All atlame within the clothes ; 
Sleep, O labourer! till thy sad eye knows 
Morning’s white upon the little pane ; 
Sleep, O shipboy ! on the rocking wave, 
Sleep, O tired ones! in the quiet grave— 
Grass and daisy light on limb and brain. 


Ah! sleep is sweet to babes and child-soul’d men 
Who cut blue waves, or cornfields in the glen. 
The grave is sleep—is nothing better, then ? 
Rest—rest—rest ! 
Rest, O worker! rest on wave or sod, 
Not beneath the daisied clod ; 
Rest in doing nobler work for God ; 
Rest in progress while the ages roll. 
Sleep is sweet for babes—they cry at waking ; 
Sweet for men—but not when hearts are breaking. 
Sleep for limbs, but rest is for the soul. 


If sleep be such, at best a sort of dim 
And misty quiet for the brain and limb, 
For rest, for rest, my soul, raise up thy hymn. 
Rest—rest—rest ! 
Rest in soaring, like the lark, whose flight 
Is such effortless delight, 
Rest in perfect love, not sleep all night— 
Rest that flows in music like a river, 
To this restless human heart of mine, 
In its every restlessness divine, 
Saviour! give sweet rest in Thee for ever ! 
Not, then, for slumber do I pray and weep ; 
Or, if I do, for something far more deep— 
I long, I long, for taking rest in sleep. 








BOOKS. 
— p> 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH* 





First Nortice.] 

N the course of this year, the British public has been asked to 

read the lives of two remarkable Scotchmen—two men of very 
unlike outer fortunes, to whom very different fields of labour were 
assigned, who, in certain respects, possessed very dissimilar quali- 
ties and inteilect, and yet in whom we find sundry elements of a 
very kindred character—Edward Irving and John Wilson. To 
begin with, both were sons of Anak, handsome and good looking, | 
and charged with a quite extraordinary amount of physical 
activity, endurance, and strength. Wilson could clear the | 
Cherwell—twenty-three feet—with a running leap, and readers | 
of Irving's “life” will remember how, after a hard day's march, 
the preacher vaulted with amazing ease a many barred gate. 
Largely alike in their indomitable pedestrianism, there was in 
both a very characteristic nomadic or “ Bohemian ” tendency,— 
the erratic impulse becoming at times, in each case, wholly 
dominant, leading Irving to roam in the north of Ireland, and 
take the chance shelter, for the night, of out-house or cabin, | 
during the weeks preceding his settlement in Glasgow; and ever 
and anon sending Christopher North into the solitary hills and | 
valleys of Ireland, Wales, or his passionately-loved Scotland. | 
Again, when we hear of Irving saying to a friend that he would | 
greatly relish an encounter with a certain grenadier soldier, who 
Was stan‘ing near. or of his reckless gig-driving down a very | 
steep incline, scattering in dismay a party of soldiers at the 
bottom of the descent, we recognize the presence of the same | 





eis Christopher North A Memoir of Jobn Wilson, late Professor of Meral Philosophy 
fe the Universsty of E linburgh. Compiled from family papers and other sources, by | 
# Daughter, Mrs. Gordon. Edinburgh: Edmouston and Douglas. 1862. 


| abounding animal vigour which, on a certain occasion, caused 


an Oxford pugilist to exclaim that the antagonist who had 
terribly punished him for stopping the way across a bridge, 
“must either be Jack Wilson or the devil.” or which, to 
the alarm of his faithful Palinurus, “ Billy Balmer,” would indulge 
ina midnight boat excursion on Windermere, in weather so col 1, 
the “icicles hung from Wilson's beard.” Fear was equally foreign 
to the two; and in both, aboriginally, there was a superabound- 
ing geniality, we might almost say jovialitvy, which made them 
We note in both the 
absence of the sense of time and the same supreme indifference 
Both had “learned love in huts where poor 


lords of the ascendant in all societies. 


to money. 


| men lie,” and were completely elevated above the region of 
Pf y » » 
Flunkeyism. In both there was an exhaustless fund of 


generosity and benevolence, and the twain were alike unsys- 
tematic in their philauthropy. Two more passionately de- 
voted husbands and fathers were not to be found in Scotland ; 
and in these two men of giant mould there was the tenderness 


of a woman's heart, and a vast capacity of sorrow, Irving 


' mourned all his days over the loss of his first-born. A mere boy 


of twelve, Wilson fainted at his father’s grave, and when, after 
twenty-five years of wedded love, his wife was taken from his mortal 


sight, he fell half delirious on the floor of the room in which she 


had just ceased to breathe ; nor during the cighteen years he sur- 
vived her “ did mourning ever entirely leave his heart.” The two 
were orators of the highest order: and although Wilson, mainly, 
we suspect, through the maliga influence of Lockhart, failed 
wholly to appreciaie Irving —the one instance, as far as we can 
remember, in which his marvellous discernment of contemporary 
genius was at fault—and although the men were, apparently, 
personally unkuown to each other, yet they were fellow- workers ; 
and, so it seems to us, as prophet and poet, have conferred on 
their country everlasting benefits, and have nobly helped forward 
that day when Scottish song and Scottish Theology will work in 
hearifelt concord. If any of our readers suspect that we are 
over-estimating or mis-estimating Irving, let them remember 
what Carlyle says of the “uncelebrated, high-souled, blooming 
young man;” Jet them sunder the sublime prophesyings of his 
earlier London days from the confusions of a later period, and 
ask themselves what he might not still further have accomplished, 
with all his genius, his culture, his humanity, his faith, had he 
lived like Wilson in constant communion with Nature, and had 
he not, abandoning all literary and scientific interests, become 
the subject of a fixed idea. 

It is a somewhat curious coincidence that the biographers of 
these two noble-hearted men are both ladies. Of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “ Life of Edward Irving ” we have already spoken in 
these columns, and in rather qualified language. But of Mrs. 
Gordon’s two most charming volumes we can only speak in 
terms of cordial commendation. We do not know that we have 
ever read a biography which has, on the whole, satisfied us better. 
We cannot but believe that this Life of Christopher North 
will secure and permanently retain a very high place in our 
biographical literature. Mrs. Gordon has shown herself to have 
inherited much both from her father's heart and intellect. With 
singular diflidence she presents her Jn memoriam to the world. 
We hear that “abler hands” declined the task. We have 
failed to note wherein other hands could have added to 
the intrinsic merits of her portraiture. Contrasted with 
other volumes, which we need not name, when we open 
“The Memoirs of John Wilson,” it is like passing from 
the glare of footlights into the naturalness of the plea- 
saut sunshine. We have no sensation writing—no gaudy 
headings; but we have, instead, a book as healthful in tone 
and spirit, as it is faithful and impartial in its characteriza- 
tions. Our main regret concerning this book is that Mrs. Gordon 
has thought it worth while, at this time of day, to print what 
Lockhart said of Irving, and to append a foot-note in which 
she accepts some words of Mrs. Oliphant too much au pied 
de la lettre. Mrs. Gordon's power of pen-and-ink portrait- 
painting is of a very high order; but her style is so quiet 
and unobtrusive that her likenesses rather steal their way into 
your imagination than force themselves on your criticism, 
Altogether perfect of their kind are her reminiscences of Hartley 
Coleridge, Lockhart, and De Quincey—all, too, very pathetic 
representations, and not the least so, that of Lockhart grown 
old, a worn, sad-hearted, hopeless being. Interspersed here 


|and there are some capital stories, told so effectively that, 


like Oliver Twist, we are sorely tempted to “ask for more.” 


| Take the following specimen, which is furnished by Mrs. Gordon 


as an illustration of the continuance, amongst quite respectable 
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church-going folks, of the mania for rearing fighting-cocks, at a! the Professor still clutching the whip in one hand 


period long subsequent to the days when the yet unfloored 
drawing-room at Ellery was converted into an arena for the 
feathered combatants :—“ One Sunday, in St. John’s (Episcopal) 
Chapel, Edinburgh, an old gentleman, a friend of my father's, was 
sitting gravely in his seat, when a lady in the same pew moved 
up to him, wishing to speak with him. He kept edging cautiously 
away from her, till at last, as she came nearer, he hastily mut- 
tered out: ‘Sit yont, miss, sit yont! Dinna ye ken, ma pouch is 
fu’ o’ gemm (i. e., game) eggs ?’” 

Wilson himself comes forth in Mrs. Gordon’s pages in the in- 
tegrity of his complex yet magnificent manhood. Her father’s 
memory is too sacred to her to allow her either to cloak or exag- 
gerate. And why should she have attempted to do either? John 
Wilson was certainly no ascetic, and rumour, somewhat noisily and 
busily,—especially at the time of his candidature for the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in the Metropolitan University—carried through 
scandal-loving parties in Edinburgh, sundry rather queer stories 
affecting both his practical ethics and his creed. But as regards 
the latter the stories were pure fiction. If we may be allowed 
the expression, John Wilson was born a great believer; and 
while, as we read in the memoirs before us, he could, in his 
Oxford days, handle the Gibbon and Voltaire weapons with formid- 
able mastery, it was only as a debating exercitation that he did 
so. There was nothing negative about the man, and, strange as it 
may seem to those who have thought of Wilson only or mainly as 
thegreatlord of the Roundabouts, or chieftain of the Harum-Scarum 
class of literature—and in the cireumbendibus region he is 
monarch confessed, his full-flooded sentences, overflowing at 
times both “bank and brae,” his passionate love of nature, 
his inevitable accuracy, and his panoramic sweep of description, 
his wondrous combination of man and boy, his glorious abandon, 
rendering him facile princeps,—there is not, we believe, one of his 
“children,” as he loved to call his students, who would not 
cordially testify that there was no contemporary teacher in 
the University whose whole bearing and language bore so pro- 
foundly the impress of reverence for God and all that is Godlike, 
as did those of the Professor of Moral Philosophy. How far he 
accepted or rejected the special dogmas of Scottish theology we 
do not know. 
them ; or, whenever they came in his way, though repugnant to 
his own heart and conscience, the remembrance that they were, 
if even superstitiously, held in great veneration by the pea- 
santry of his own day, and that the Covenanters had 
earried them, along with their blue banner, to the moors 
and mountains, would invest them in his imagination with a 
sacredness that, for the time, prompted him rather to worship 
than gainsay. This, however, is known of many, and may be 
read of all, that, whenever he is not rioting in mere excess of 
energy, a deep religiousness pervades all Wilson’s writings; and 
it is only in beautiful accordance with all that we ourselves had 
previously believed, when we read, in his daughter’s touching 
words, that “it was no unfrequent sight to see my father, as early 
dawn streaked the sky, sitting by the bedside of the dying woman” 
—an old servant of Mrs. Wilson, whom the professor, after his 
wife's death, had invited to his house at Roslin, as she had fallen 
into bad health—“ arranging with gentle hand the pillow beneath 
her head, or cheering her with encouraging words, and reading 
when she desired it, those portions of the Bible most suitable to 
her need.” (Vol. ii, p. 246.) 

In the matter of Wilson's practical ethics, gossip had just 
enough of locumotive power supplied by some authentic bits of 
his early history to get its waggon-loads of invention dragged 
through the “ public square ;" and, certainly, there are some 
ultra-“ muscular” passages in his biography which we could wish 
non-existent, and about which Mrs. Gordon, of course, shares the 
sentiment of all cultivated readers in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. But ifhe did ‘let dogs delight to bark and 
bite,” and was only too prone to encourage game-cocks also in 
the manifestation of“ their nature,"—side by side with these pug- 
nacious sympathies, was a burning indignation against anything 
like cruelty to animals. On one occasion, for example, find- 
ing that expostulation with a carter, who was unmercilully treat- 
ing an overburdened horse, was unavailing, and rather exas- 
perated him, “in an instant that well-nerved hand _ twisted 
the whip which was held up in a threatening way from the 
fist of the man, as if it had been a straw, and walking 
quietly up to the cart he unfastened its trams, and hurled the 
whole weight of coals into the street. The rapidity with which 
this was done left the driver of the cart speechless. Meanwhile, 
poor Rosinante, freed from bis burden, crept slowly away, and 


He seems to have rather ignored than questioned | 





tr, 
: , and leadin 
horse in the other, proceeded through Moray Place (a my 


tion of the Edinburgh Belgravia), to deposit the wretched animal 
in better keeping than that of its driver.” How animals of al] 
kinds were known and loved by their impulsive friend, and how 
largely he shared their warmest attachment, we are informed by 
Mrs. Gordon in sundry places, some of Wwhich—particularly in 
the case of the dog “ Rover,”—have a quite pathetic interest, and 
could scarcely affect us more had the narrative been written by 
the genial author of “ Rab and his Friends” himself. 





DR. COLENSO ON THE ARITHMETIC OF THE 
PENTATEU CH.* 

Any one who supposes that the efficiency of a divine revelation 
depends on the preservation of a perfectly accurate documentary 
photograph thereof in human literature, the smallest details of 
which are guaranteed by Providence itself; who believes that 
inspiration is less an influence engraved deep on human charac. 
ters than a supernatural machinery for registering divine decrees 
without running the risk of human blunders; in a word, any ong 
who conceives that no history can unfold the divine will to man, 
unless all the calculations in it are personally audited by God 
and its authority so established, may receive a startling shock 
from the Bishop of Natal’s book. To those who hold with ys 
that the influence of God’s Spirit on man is necessarily filtered 
through the imperfect medium of the human spirit and passes 
into sacred history and literature exactly in the same way and 
with no greater proportional advantages of external machinery 
than are reserved for other influences which agitate less deeply 
the depths of the human heart or conscience in what is called 
profane history or literature, there will be little to excite alarm 
in the book before us, though the exceedingly narrow thread of 
arithmetical criticism which runs through it will pro. 
bably seem very inadequate to the inferences which 
it is intended to support. There is, indeed, less epigram 
and more sober meaning in the current comment on this book, 
—that Dr. Colenso has embodied in it an appendix of practical 
examples to his admirable arithmetic, than would at first sight 
appear. Not that we would for a moment sneer at a work which 
involves the gravest sacrifices to its writer, and the publication of 
which has no doubt required a very high and noble courage in 
the episcopal author. Still, looking at it from a purely critical 
point of view, it is scarcely possible to deny that Dr. Colenso’s 
estimate of the theological and historical value of the Penta- 
teuch has been gravely affected by the very same narrowness of 
view which it is his object to expose. He assumes that the 
Pentateuch is either wholly historical or unhistorical,— where he 
appears to mean by “ historical” contemporary history of the 
most trustworthy detail, and by “ unhistorical,” that which we 
are warranted in reading with a critic’s patronizing interest as 
half-forgotten dreams of a people’s childhood,—and then he 
decides to which of these two categories it shall belong by 
analyzing the arithmetical statements it contains. The ground- 
idea of Dr. Colenso’s criticism seems to us to be something of this 
kind :—‘If the Mosaic history is inspired, all the sums in it will be 
correct, will be consistent with each other, and with the notices of 
geographical or plane areas contained, i. e., with the items of long 
measure and square measure given in the story ;—in short, 
statistics are the crucial test of inspiration, and if we find the 
Court of the Tabernacle immeasurably too little for the public 
meeting which is stated to have been held there, or the reported 
population vastly too great for the number of generations in 
which it had grown up, we may make up our minds that the tra- 
dition is unhistorical, aud deal with it subsequently much as we 
please.’ 

And, no doubt, on the theory of inspiration which prevails in 
many quarters, Dr. Colenso’s implied assumption would be true. It 
seems to us clear that the arithmetical details of the Pentateuch 
are inconsistent with other statements which fully justify them- 
selves,—for instance, that the numbers of the Israelites who, “ by 
God’s mighty hand and stretched-out arm,” were brought out of 
Egypt, and lived for the space of one generation in the wilder- 
ness, are exaggerated at least a hundredfold. To make the 
Hebrew army consist of 600,000 fighting men,—an army larger 
than is now distributed over the interminable frontier of the 
Northern States,—and yet to make it fight on nearly equal terms 
with several of the wandering Arab tribes ;—to assign as the 
number of the emigrant people nearly the present population of 
London, and yet to specify laws for the camp which imply that 





* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Critically considered by the Right Rev.Joba 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Longmans. 
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aig a the camp was within easy and habitual reach 
. - point within it; to enumerate preparations for invading 
: ae Canaan which both imply that the aborigines far out- 
tbe lan vading force, and also expressly assert that the 


numbered the in , 
{sraelites themselves would be far too meagre a population for 
s 


the extent of country 
hich would constitute a very thick population for the country 

w 

in question, , ! 

doubt, entirely of the numbers contained in the 


pose, no > 
few censuses of the Pentateuch, and leave no doubt on 


any 


are magnified by the mists of time and the imaginative 
ag y : 

arithmetic of Orientals (who habitually use numbers much as 

we use a varnish of sentiment) into something vastly wide of | 


| 

. } 

impartial critic's mind that its numerical morse, 
| 

| 


very essence of the divine revelation. If there is not pre- 
|sented to ug in the Hebrew Scriptures the real growth of a 
nation educated by God and manifesting His will for man, 
| from the first distinct call of the head of a single family to the 
| last great sacrifice which extended to all the nations of the 


to be occupied, and yet to assign numbers | earth the special teaching of the one selected nation,—if we do 


not see the very process by which God rules—first the individual 


—all these and many other such contradictions dis- will,—then the chosen family,—then the tribe,—the society,— 


the nation, in every phase of guilt, and grief, and joy, and hope, 
and triumph; if we do not see Him manifesting Himself in ever- 
expanding circles of divine teaching, until at length the whole 
human race is included within the offer of His light,—if we do 
not see this, but merely a few moral and religious apophthegms,— 
spiritual truths in no relation to the life of actual men, in no con- 


the truth. That the Pentateuch in its present form does not repre- | nection with the development of the world,—then we have no- 


gent contemporary history, but a body of tradition and legislation 
edited at a time when the first outlines of the Mosaic legislation 
had developed into the mere technical rules which were required 
for the organization of a great people we fully believe: for we are 
convinced on their own evidence that the traditions of the 
Exodus are the traditions of the early discipline of a tribe not yet 
matured into a nation at all, but undergoing the divine education 
requisite for a nation that was intended to teach all other nations 
toknow God. And if this were so, it would be & priori very 
unlikely that the numbers should have been so great as both to 


jand 


| thing that can be called a continuous teaching of God, only at 


best a few gleams of isolated and mysterious truth. 

But Dr. Colenso and some of his school may ask, how can 
we learn anything froma “history” that is not historical,—of 
which we cannot trust the details, sometimes, perhaps, scarcely the 
principal links ? We reply that “unhistorical” is altogether a vague 
term, since the numerical statements of Hero- 
dotus— who is certainly a contemporary historian of the 
Persian war,—as to the numbers of the Persian army, are 
in the highest degree exaggerated. He gives the fighting 
men of Xerxes in the second invasion at 1,700,000, a number which 


relative 





multiply indefinitely the difficulty of moulding the national 
character, and also leave little room for its future development in 
the land of its adoption. And when, in addition, we find that all 
those details of the abode in the desert which carry on them the 
characteristic stamp of nomad life there are utterly inconsistent | 
with such enormous numbers, we have no difficulty in giving up 
as extravagant and corrupt the arithmetical details of the Penta- 
teuch. In other words, we correct the Pentateuch by the Penta- 
teuch; and learn, from the legislative, military, and ecclesiastical 
details there recorded, to distrust its numeration. 

But this once admitted, what remains on which we differ from the 
Bishop of Natal? We should answer, in that whole undercurrent 
of thought which seems to imply that when once we have detected 
bad arithmetic in the Pentateuch, we may entirely change our 
attitule of mind towards the narrative—cease to feel under any 
divine obligations to its history, and thenceforward, though we | 
may pick and choose from its text little bits of spiritual senti- 
ment that we like or fancy better than the rest, as oases in 
the desert, dismiss all idea of studying the developing purpose 
of God's revelation in the history as a superstition which only 
those can afford who are satisfied with every detail in the 
numeration. Thus, for example, we find in Dr, Colenso’s closing 
remarks the following observations :— 

“ Let us rather teach them to look for the sign of God's Spirit, speaking 
to them in the Bible, in that of which their own hearts alone can be the 
judges, of which the heart of the simple child can judge as well as— 
often, alas! better than —that of the self-willed philosopher, critic, or 


sage,—in that which speaks to the witness for God within them, to which 
alone, under God Himself, whose voice it utters in the secrets of his 


} 
| 





must certainly be vastly too great. Of course, tradition is careless 
in its numbers. But no better evidence of the main stream 
of divine influence which has formed the destiny of a great 
people can be imagined, than traditions which have clung to 
the heart of a people for centuries, and which are threaded to- 
gether by the same overshadowing faith. It matters not to us 
whether the story of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, 
was handed down from father toson for generations before any part 
of it was written down, so long as it contains within itself that 
marvellous evidence of simplicity, unity, and truth—of perfect 
keeping with the after history of their descendants—of irradiation 
by the same faith—of variation by the numberless traits of varying 
individual and political character,—which forces on us the con- 
viction that here indeed we have the true story of a nation's 
growth in communion with the God of their fathers from age to 
age. low can a series of exaggerated numbers affect, for 
instance, the substantial truth of the account of God's method 
for turning a pariah caste of cringing slaves into a nation of proud 
and violent warriors? Dr. Colenso singles out for respectful 
mention the one rvot, as we may call it, of that method which 
consists in the simple announcement to Moses that to the great 
“T Am,” belonged the arm on which he was to lean himself, and 
which he was to proclaim to his countrymen as the arm that 
should deliver them from the oppression of Pharaoh. But the 
very revelation which has so much foree and meaning, when it is 
made to the hesitating and shrinking patriot who is meditating 
in the desert almost helplessly on his brethren’s misery, becomes 





inner being, each man is ultimately responsible,—-to the Reason and 
Conscience. Let us bid them look for it in that within the Bible, which 
tells them of what is pure and good, holy and loving, faithful and true, 
which speaks from God’s Spirit directly to their spirits, though clothed 
with the outward form of a law, or parable, or proverb, or narrative,— 
in that which they will feel and know in themselves to be righteous and 
excellent, however they may perversely choose the base and evil,—in | 
that which makes the living man leap up, as it were, in the strength of | 
sure conviction, which no arguments could bring, no dogmas of Church 
or Council enforce, saying, as the Scripture words are uttered, which 
answer to the Voice of Truth within, ‘These words are God’s,—not the 
flesh, the outward matter, the mere letter, but the inward core and 
meaning of them,—for they are spirit, they are life.’” 

“Thus, for instance, we may lead them to recognize the fact, that 
the third and sixth chapters of Exodus, which declare to us the Name 
of God,— [ AM,’ Jenovan, the Living God,—the Name of Him, in 
Whom we live, and move, and have our being,’ upon Whom the whole 
universe depends,—whether written by Moses or by some other fellow- 
man,-were yet written by one who was specially inspired, first to con- 
ceive himself this transcendent, divine thought, and then to express 
and tell it forth to others. To him first, in the secrets of his own 
imner being, was the revelation made of the nature and character of the 
Supreme, Self-existent Being ; and then he was moved by the self-samo 
Spirit, and empowered with strength from above, to declare that Name, 
#8 an object of faith, to us.” 


With the positive element in these remarks of course every 
one will concur; but there is also an implied negative element— 
® sort of disclaimer of any value in the historical narrative itself 
43a medium of revelation,—a certain compassionate eclecti- 
cism which, if it does not quite say, ‘ Let us give Moses his 
due after all,” at least proposes carefully to exhume the spark 
of vital religion from the historical grave in which it is buried. 
Now, to us, this kind of criticism seems to overshadow the 





the mere abstraction of a German metaphysician born before 
his time, when it is cut out of the history for separate 
consideration. To us it does not seem that the traditional 
character of tho early part of the history in the smallest 
degree invalidates its value as a revelation. No doubt it 
diminishes the weight of external testimony to the truth of 
any particular story. If a historical feature of any kind seems 


| improbable to us, and we know that it passed through the memories 


of generations before it was set dowa, we shall not be likely to 
yield our doubt to the mere force of external evidence. But the 
kind of facts which fathers and sons would most anxiously pre- 
serve would be the solid supernatural basis, the deep trust in the 
guiding hand and voice of God, and memory of constant com- 
munion with Him which moulds the whole Scripture history. We 
see a great nation of singular and almost unique temperament: we 
ask whence this nation grew: we are taken back by the tradi- 
tions to the tent of its great ancestor; we are shown, step by 
step, how acts of God wera believed to have marked out every 
turn and winding in the way by which the family, the soviety, 
the nation was disciplined and purified. The way, when it is 
shown us, seems the only possible way; it has a significance for 
all place and time, as well as for the places and times described ; 
and then we discover that, in spite of all this, the details of the 
earlier chronicles are proved to be often contradictory, and their 
chronology confused. No doubt it is so,—but has that any more 
tendency to shake our faith in the great line of cause and effect, 
than a proof that the details of a man’s own childhood are cou- 
fusedly and ofteu erroneously conceived, could have to shake his 
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faith in the great continuous influences and marked crises which 
determined his own destiny ? 


There is a sense in which tradition is even peculiarly instruc- 


tive for the sources of a nation’s early history. It shows the 
conviction of a people as to its own origin, the influences to which 
generation after generation have attributed their own growth and 
guidance,—the crises of their history as they conceive them,— 
far more clewly than any contemporary records. The con- 
temporary history tells us what the nation became; the tradi- 
tion tells us to what it itself ascribed what it became—the great 


fascinating power which riveted its imagination when gazing on | 


the past as well as onthe present. Did we find, indeed, that the 
supernatural foundation vanished when contemporary records 
are reached, and that while Moses is described as drawing his 
life from God, Isaiah depended only on tradition for his insight 
into the spiritual world,—we might regard tradition as clothed 
in the illusory rainbow colours of a spiritual sunset. 
truth being otherwise, and showing us that the splendour of 
prophetic vision is reserved for the historical times, while a calm, 
sober light lingers round the distant horizon of the patriarchs’ 
age, it is impossible not to concede to Jewish tradition that 
sobriety of nature which clings to the bare human facts, and 
betrays exceedingly little of the idealizing disposition that we 
find in some other histories. g 
ancestors are reported it is never in a way to glorify those ances- 
tors—often to humiliate them. And to know, therefore, that the 
Jews, when looking back through the memories of their ances- 
tors, discerned the same awful Presence haunting them at 
every step in the remote centuries which their living prophets 
discerned and proclaimed, may not, indeed, be « kind of historical 
testimony which will bear out the trath of time-mellowed details ; 
but ‘s akind of historical testimony which multiplies a hundred- 
fold our faith, not only in the living will of God, but in the 
general outline of the domestic, social, and political destiny in 
which Hebrew Tradition reported to Hebrew History that that 
will had been seen. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS XAVIER.* 
TuHere is one Catholic saint to whom Protestants have always 
done more than justice, and that is St. Francis Xavier. Canonized 
by the Papacy, and behymned by all Catholic writers, he has been 
accepted by an essayist like Sir James Stephen as the flower and 
perfect example of the Catholic missionary spirit—as the one 
priest of his faith and order whose life came up to the Apostolic 
ideal. Wild legends of the number of his converts are accepted 
almost without inquiry, aud impossible philological feats are 
quoted as evidence of the power of the mind when in a state of 
exaltation. The result has been to leave on most minds an im- 
pression that Xavier was the model missionary of the Christian 
world, the one man whose efforts in Asia have been attended 
with large and sudden success. That idea, erroneous in itself, 
has produced one mischievous result ; it has induced Protestant 
missionaries to set before their eyes an impossible standard, and, 
therefore, increased that sense of despondency which is the most 
terrible and the most constant of all missionary trials. 

Mr. Venn, the Ahitophel of Church Missions, has naturally enough 
been attracted towards the life of the great Jesuit missionary. Na- 
turally, also, he hasbeen inclined to doubt thestories of his success, 
and to re examine the evidence upon which those stories are 
based. He bas analyzed that evidence narrowly, and his report, 
though marked here and there by traces of theological jealousy, 
and of a narrow professional spirit, is acute, painstaking, and 
honest, and will furnish henceforward the best material for the 
biographer of Xavier. A biography in itself it is not, for Mr. 
Venn lacks the imagination which could revivify a figure like 
Xavier's, and has prejudices too hard to permit him to compre- 
hend a mind essentially Catholic, and a creed based upon the 
affections unregulated by the reason. But the facts are all there, 
and it is possible to discern from the narrative, if not what 
manner of man Xavier was, at least what he really did, unobscured 
by the legends which generations of miracle mongers have piled 
over all his acts. Mr. Venn very justly appeals to his own letters, 
the fullest and most careful ever written by missionary—so 
full and careful that the biographer sighs with a laughable 
indignation over Protestant shortcomings—as the only trust- 
worthy evidence, and refuses to accept as a miracle that which 
the father himself records as an exceedingly natural fact. 
There is no effort, be it understood, to detract from the real 
excellence of the missionary. Mr. Venn sets forward the 
evidence of Xavier's personal zeal and piety as carefully as if 








But the | 
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If the dealings of God with great | 


| he belonged to the Chureh Missionary Society, and ns 
conceals how he tended the watched the sick 
interfered for those whom he deemed oppressed, He 
denies that his personal efforts produced the co 
thousands. 

And first, as to Southern India. Xavier, a Navarrese jy birth 
and therefore a man with the brain of a Frenchman and thy train. 
ing of a Spaniard, landed in Goa in 1542, as a Jesuit Superior, fy. 
vourite of the King John IIL. of Portugal, bosom friend of the 
Viceroy, and Papal Nuncio to all the territories east of the Cape. 
His first triumphs were achieved among the fishermen who 
land on the coast east of Cape Comorin, and who had 
' three years before offered to become Christian if the Port 
‘would protect them from the Mahommedans. 
had done, and Xavier set out only to com. 
plete a bargain. He did not know, as he himself says, 0 
word of the language, but he took with him boy interpreters, 
and through them he summoned the villagers. The latter, 
attracted partly by their hopes from the Viceroy, and parily by 
a payment of 4, 000rs. a year distributed among them, eagerly 
attended the meetings, at which the lads read out the Creed and 
| some other formularies, and asked if the audience accepted 
them, and Xavier administered baptism. Little children, ang 
especially dying children, were eagerly brought out and baptized, 
and nearly a thousand were, while at the point of death, “made 

Christians.” “ Feci Christianos” is Xavier's own expression, and 
' there is not a doubt that he himself believed that all these converts 
| were really Christians, and that he complained most bitieily of 
any subsequent falling away. Indeed he threatened the 
punchayuts, or village headmen, if they did not abandon 
|their vices, to send them in chains to Cochin—a threat 
| sufficiently indicative of the secular power with which he 
| had been intrusted. He appears also to have prohibited by 
force the manufacture and worship of idols; and there his 
efforts necessarily ceased. He bad not the means of impart- 
ing any real instruction, or of awakening any interval faith; and 
though he spared himself no labour, toiling like the humblest of 
mankind, he could obtain no result satisfactory to his own mind, 

and bitterly denounced his own converts as_ the fives of the 
| human race. Strange to say, his work, such as it was, endured, 

There is no returu to Hindooism possible, and, to this hour, the 
villages where he baptized are peopled by nominal Christians— 
Goanese Christians, as they are called—the votaries of a few 
Christian and a great many heathen superstitions. Bap- 
tism is easy enough when Pariahs regard it as a pledge 
of secular protection, and are only required to affirm formu- 
laries of which they have understood nothing, except that 
in uttering them they must cease to bo Hindoos. This 
was really the whole of Xavier's Indian mission work. He 
organized colleges at Goa, and tried hard to establish a system of 
instruction amongst the villagers, and exerted himself moststrenu- 
ously to protect them from the murderous raids then common from 
Travancore, but the labour so greatly praised by Protestant as well as 
Catholic began and ended in the formal reception of multitudes 
as ignorant as sheep within tle Catholic Church. There was no 
hypocrisy in the work, no desire to deceive the Catholic world at 
home. Xavier really thought that his sprinkling made people 
Christian, just as worthy men in England still believe that 
sprinkling a child as ignorant as these villagers helps it upwards 
to heaven; and he tviled in his vocation as hard as if, like the 
modern missionary, he had deemed conviction an indispensable 
preliminary. He himse!f acknowledged, however, that he worked 
in despair, and formally recommended the King, in a letter which 
is a curiosity of fanaticism, to hand over the work of conversion to 
the secular arm, and to fine all governors who did not make enough 
Christians, and finally quitted India for Japan. In Japan he pur- 
sued almost, but not quite, the same policy. He did not baptize 
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* The Life of Francis Xavier, By H. Venn. Longmans. 


crowds, but be read exhortations translated into Japanese, and 
written in Roman characters, toall who would listen. A native Ja- 
panese who had been trained in a Portuguese college, made a few 
converts—about 100, Xavier says—and a lay coadjutor succeeded 


| apparently in acquiring the language, and preached some very 


eflective sermons. There is not, however, theslightest foundation 
for Sir James Stephen’s brilliant account of Xavier's philological 
feat. “He,” says the brilliant and most inaccurate essayist, 
“who, in the decline of life, bethinks him of all that he once 
endured to unlock the sense of AZschylus, and is conscious how 
stammering has been the speech with which, in later days, he 
has been wont to mutilate the tongues of Pascal and of Tasso, 
may think it a fable that, in a few brief weeks, Xavier could 
converse and teach intelligibly in the involved and ever-shifting 
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dialects of Japan. If the sceptic had ever studied to converse 
living men under the impulse of some passion which had 
rbed every faculty of his soul, he might perhaps relax his 
but whatever be the solution, the fact is attested on 
ly to discredit—that within a 





“ The Booke.—And you, also, good maister mine, 
God blesse you with his grace— 
Preserve you still, and grant to you 


with 
In Heaven a dwelling-place.” 


also 
incredulity ; Spudeus meets Phi'oponus, who has been beyond sea, travel- 


evidence which it would be fe he J ee . | ling ina “‘certaine famouse islande,” “Ainabla, or Anatirb, or 
very short time Xavier began to open to the Japanese, in their | Ailgna,” which our readers will exsily recognize as England 
own language and to their clear understanding, the eee Without going tothe trouble of turning the “words bashwards, 
with which he was charged.” Xavier repeatedly admits that Philoponus thes describes England :— F 7 
he knew no Japanese, and preached only through Brother Paul * 


: “ A pleasant and famous island, immured about by the sea, as it w 
ad other interpreters. ple a . sli » See } y the nea, as it were 
a St | tol his with a wall, wherein the air is temperate, the ground fertile, the earth 
The truth of Xav ier's naracter and labours 8¢ ems 10 be this. | abounding with all things either needful for man or necessary for beast. 
He was an earnest missionary, whose fervour acted like a charm | “*Spudeus : What kind of people are they that inhabit the country 2” 
upon all Portuguese with whom he came in contact; who feared) “ ‘ gery A _—— kind of people; must audacious, bolde, 
. ; s . “eee sant, and heroicall, of great magnamitie, valiance, and prowess ; 
. ards death, who had a splendid capacity for orga- | P™'*”. ~ . . R. ° 
neither hardship nor de t , P' pacity saad §2- | of an incomparable feature of body, of an excellent com; lexion, and in 
nization, and who, therefore, was singularly fitted fora nmussionary | all humanitie inferiour to none under the sun.’ ” 
° — y 2 is . ‘rs one ° 
Jeader and pioneer. No man can read his — moreover, | But the medal thus beautiful on the obverse has a reverse 
without believing him - eee ny ofa “ye — = dreadful to behold. 
se -rotestants, but still most deep and sincere. ut he : ; . . 
tasteful to Prote , oe i f 2 *** This people,’ says Spudeus, ‘whom God has thus blessed, must 
was impatient, authoritative, and superstitious, far too disposed 


— . ‘ needs be a very godly people.’ 
to accept baptism as proof positive of conversion, and not un- *** It grieves me,’ cries Philoponus, ‘to make mention of their worka, 
willing, whenever he could, to rely exclusively on the secular 


for notwithstanding that the Lord hath blessed them above other 
hm. A physical incapacity to acquire now languages made him | "ston wih the Kuowleze of bis truths get ther wot a golem 
a feeble evangelist, while in his official letters he invariably 
claimed the credit of all the work done for him by his interpreters. 
Hlis work, bepraised for years as that of a Jesuit founder, had 
neither reality nor permanence, while the court he paid to the 
civil power has lowered from that day to this the tone of all the 
Jesuit missions now planted broadcast throughout the Asiatic 





Of course, “ Brother Spud,” as the printer somewhat comically 
abbreviates the name, howls out sympathetically with the Jere- 
miah who takes up his text and prophesies against the people. 
| It would seem that then we had no Dr. Cumming, for one of our 
}sins is that the “ Day of Dome is not Regarded.” We olten 
weit | change fashions. No people so curious in new fangles, aud our 

a. . . : . ’ 
D ENGLISH ABUSES * |pride makes us indulge in “sumptuous attire,’ upon part of 
OLD EY GLISH : SES . | which Stubs wails out this description of “ Hattes in Englande.” 
We were about to call this paper “ Old England Abused,” and, | fi . : : : 
» tithe would eutt it as well as the other. The book we “ Sometimes they do wear them sharpe in the crowne, peacking up like 
perhaps, one title ee eee ae en eee ee - ’ 10 DOOK WE | a speare or a shafte of a steeple, standing a quarter of a yard above the 
shall presently notice, on of the rarest amongst the rare, is the effu- | crowne of their heads, some more, some less, as please the fantasses of 


sion of one of those splenetic Englishmen, of whom wehave so | their wavering mindes. Other some be flat and broad on the crowne, 
| like the battlementofahouse. Another sort have round crownes, some- 


>, who, evidently loving his country, exhibits that love as |" 4 ; . : “ 
many, hei i a 8 hei | i] i , Lal | times with one kind of band, sometimes another, nowe black, nowe white, 
some parents their alle tion to their c u dren y sound abuse. | nowe russet, howe red, nowe greene, nowe yellow, nowe this, nuwe thatte, 
Perhaps no nation exists, or has ever existed, which has had ¢o | neuer content with one fashion for two moneths to an end. And thus 
constant an appetite for hearing its own faults. We have it upon | in vanitie they sp: nd the Lord his treasure, consuming ‘heir golden years 
tl uthority of Mr. Zephaniah Scadder that the Americans land silver daysin wickednesse and sinne. And as the fashion be rare 
a weary haga I dia? mg : C&S | and strange, so is the stuffe whereof their hattes be made divers also; for 
“air a great nation, and must be cracked up, so we may say of | some are of silk, some of velvet, some of saffvta, some of sarcenet, some of 
the English that we, too, “air a great nation, and must be run | mole, and, what is more curious, some of fine haire they call bever hattes, 
so" , , : cx . shillin e ey as 
down.” The French and Americans take the opposite pole of the | °f ¥X-. XXX- XL. shillings @ peece, fetched from beyond seas, whence 
met. Their writers attract by praise a ial Maks’ allaes cometh a great many vanities besides, And so common a thing it is, 
eagees reir writers attract by praise, ours repel Dy abuse. | that every serving man, countryman, and other, all inditferently do wear 
We have again the old fable of the sun and the wind. When the | these hattes.” 
a . se aoe oe tan rid sages _- o rs genie eve It is just possible that the section of a funnel, which all men 
y rhe — pews too col : Pigeigblngiees. 3 adie t nO SHOTS CIOSEr | now in lifferently “doe weare,” would please Stubs, but what, alas ! 
or Certainly the les . “ — oi to this is os er “| would he say to our women's hats? “ Hell,” he adds fiercely, in 
! re ‘d ( oy ‘nsors . Master _ Me ‘ . aa 
a — in national v Ts. other ot —— ike M ater | a marginal note, is the * Rewarder of Pride,” and as we shall show, 
Philip Stubs find the abuse of their own country, its men, and its he is especially fierce against the ladies. Afier the “ Hattes,” the 
F S : “ p S es ally agains ° } ’ 
manuers, no uneasy way to rise , stim: . Let us ‘ : ‘ . 
list png os pag =o ena - the —. estimation I : - “great ruffes in England” particularly worry and annoy him. It is 
isten to Wh H sites c ay ag $ e | * 9: 
4 ne ata Puritan Thersites could say against us three perfectly true that they are ridiculous enough, aud men must have 
dunar re F; " - ° ae . tee 
M ‘ frag , f looked stupidly helpless in the enormous frames of lace stitlened 
as s, Whose nm: ar , reason, | + sao if : ; y 
a8 - s tubs, whose name moderns, for some occult reason with wire, if they were ever caught, as Stubs says they often were 
spe: » hbehi i is j P if Png : . . : , 
- tubbes, has left little behind him but his book and his name. | in a gale of wind. A barn-door cock, with immense tail plume 
e Ww Wil . 7 , - © > j ~ ™ 
wr rh “a conjecture, & Londoner, ar eseans . . soe oye | steering across a farmyard in a March gale, could not have cut 
rho wrote rac ains , rity rhic , : ‘i. . 

— tract against the Queen 8 aut iority, for wihtcA Ae | halfso ridiculous a figure. But Stubs has at best a small and 
had his right hand cut off. Philip was a rigid Puritan, a hater 
of fi — neem 4 f.3 - om « - F 

f fine dresses, plays, and that w hich we are taught to admire as | 7 

gallant and brave bearing, dancing, jousting and tournaments ; | Quid vetat?” 

and — these he was moved to write a book, which has pre- | ceams to bea quotation unknown to him. We doubt, indeed, if 

served his name. He says fairly enough, Stubs ever laughed, but he throws himself on the “ ruffes” with 
a diva; “ Zelus Domini hue adegit me 5"; immense force ; he tears, tramples, and mangles them; and his 

and dividing his book dialoguewise, and creating two interlocu- | friend Spudens yells out in chorus, just as a litde dog backs up 


very grim humour. 


tors—Spudeus aud Philoponus, thelatter being himself, he vigor- | 
ously scolds his native country. Spudeus is the chorus who re- 
peats the anathema, and wails and cries out just as his chief does; 
or he may be likened to the soubrette in a modern or the confidant 
inan old French play ; who weeps and wails and goes mad—as 
Sheridan has it, in white dimity—with the heroine in white 
satin. 

When he launches his little “ seely book,” he does so in a copy 
of verses which are quaint enough, and are a prototype of Byron's 
famous “ Go, little Book.” 

“ Author —Well, sith thou wouldst so fain be gone, 

I can thee not witholde ; 
Adieu ! therefore, God be thy speede, 
And blesse thee an hundredfold. 


. 
a See Anatomie of Abuses, containing a description of such notable vices and enomities | 
“gue in manie countries, but particularly in this realme of Englande: together 








| 
with the most fearful examples inflicted upon the wicked, &c, &c. Verie Godly to be |- 


-_ by all True Christians. Made Dialogue-Wise, by Philip Stubs, Gent. London: 
ye Rose and Crown, next above St. Andrew's Church, in Holborne, 1595. (Fourth 
Edition.) | 


| to the gallowes.’ 


the baying of a generous hound by a sharp and explo-ive shriek, 
These ‘ruffes” are, he says, stiffened with “ siarche, the Devil's 


/own liquore,” upheld on the “ pillares of Hell "—i.e., wires—and 


a certain “ triple raffe” is rightly called “ three steppes aud a half 
,’ 

He next scolds the men for that garment Americans now call 
“pants” or “ pedestal covering,” we sometimes name “ unmen- 
tionables,” and Englishmen then termed “hosen” or hose. “In 
Anglia,” says he, there is “greate excesse in hosen.” Once, and 
here he evidently alludes to that worthy peer King Stephen, 
“whose breeches cost him halfe a crowne.” “ Kings did not dis- 
daine to weare hosen of a noble, ten shillings, or a marke a peice ; 
but now men paye twenty nobles, ten pounde, forty pounde, yea, 
one hundred pounde, for a single pair of breeches! God be merei- 
ful unto us!” he piously ejaculates ; whereon Spudeus, his cropped 
hair straight on end, cries, “ This is as wonderful excesse as ever 
I heard tell of, worthy with the rod of justice rather to be pun- 
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ished, than with pen and paper to be confuted.” Dry and caustic 
Spudeus! Fancy “ confuting” a pair of breeches! 

He next is very severe on corked shoes, rapiers, daggers, 
and swords “gilte in Englande,” and even with “gold and 
silver hiltes,” and he then insensibly glides on to women’s 
apparel. Here, again, he mentions “starche,” Mistress 
Turner's celebrated yellow starch not being then invented. 
He tells us plainly that women in Anglia are very bad, for, says 
he, “ The Devil pleaseth women better than anybody else,” and 
he relates an anecdote of a divine punishment for wearing 
“ ruffes,” on a young woman in Germany, which is almost as 
funny in its way as Swift's comic paper, “God’s Revenge against 
Punning.” This young lady, about to be married, was in great 
trouble, in a “ peltyng chaffe,” about her ruffe for her wedding, 
and swore that she hoped the Devil would help her. Whereon 
a handsome young man appeared in her chamber with a fine 
“ruffe,’ and she fell in love with him. On putting the ruffe 
on and embracing her, the Devil “ wrung her neck in sunder,” 
and left her “a corse most ugglesome to behold.” Next follows 
a tirade against “ colouring of women’s faces in England,” from 
which we cull an extract for the benefit of the moderns :— 

“The women of Eng!and, many of them use to colleur their faces 
with certaine oyles, liquous unguents, and waters made to that end, 
whereby they thinke their beauty is greatly decored ; but who seeth not 
that their soules are thereby deformed, and they brought deeper into the 
anger and displeasure of the Lord God Do they think thus 
to adulterate the Lord his workmanship and be without blame? Do 
they not knowe that he is a Zelotipus Deus-—a jea'ous God ?” 

After the tirade, Stubs shows the opinions of the Fathers on the 
matter, and sums up that “ coloured faces are abhorred of God,” 
and that the “colouring of faces is one of the Devil’s nets.” 
He is equally fierce on the “laying out of haire,” “ gold wreaths 
circumgirting the temples of their heads,” and ‘‘boug!it haire col 
loured and used,” necklaces, rings, bracelettes, amlettes (armlets), 
velvet masks to ride abroad with, and “ lookinge glasses,” which 
he says, are “the Devil's spectacles,” kuacks, skirtes, brooches, 
chaines, ouches, great gardes of velvet, laces, fringes, and he can- 
not tell what. What he says of their robes would very well 
apply now-a-days. ‘So when they have all these goodly robes 
upon them, women scem to be the smallest part of themselves, 
not naturall women, but artificiall women, not women of fleshe 
and blonde, but rather puppets and maumets, consysting of 
ragges and cloutes compacted together.” What would he have 
said to our present crinoline monstrosities? Then, as now, and 
now, as ever, the weaker vessel was fond of adopting the dress of 
men. Mr. Leech has exhibited several charming English girls 
in men’s hats and coats, in yachting jackets, in the Bloomer 
trousers and masculine coats, in the celebrated ‘‘ chamois riding- 
trousers with black feet,” which our excellent “artistes in draping 
the real figure,” as they term themselves, constantly advertise ; but 
the originals of these capital sketches merely carry out the lead 
of their great great grandmothers. ‘The women,” shrieks Stubs, 
“weave dublettes and jerkins, as men have here, buttoned up to 
the breast, and made with winges, weltes, and pinions on the 
shoulder pointes, as man’s apparell is for all the worlde ;” but, he 
gays, he would have them beware; the Bible pronounces “ a curse 
to them who weare apparell contrary to their sexe.” Naturally, 
enough, after this he condemns the perfumes which were then 
largely used. No Italian lady could hate these “sweete stinkes” 
more than Master Philoponus. He cries therefore Anathema 
Maranatha on the “ Muske, ottoes, civette, and sweete powders of 
England.” Like Mr. Spurgeon, very like him indeed, he con- 
demns all kinds of “ dauncinge,” except, as he writes, in customary 
bad English, “ every sexe distincte by themselves.” To “daunce 
as David daunced” is right enough, but otherwise “ every leape, 
skippe, and jumpe in a daunce is a leape towards Hell.” 

Of incontinence, gluttony, and drunkenness, condemned by 
Stubs, we can here say little. What he says is sensible and wise, 
but his punishments are terribly severe. A passage on the 
“ dronkarde” is really very fine, and would be a much better tract 
against inebriety than the feeble stuff and inflated romances 
published by the Alliance Temperance Company of to-day. We 
also are constrained to agree with Stubs when he writes against 
fleecing lawyers and scriveners, “racking usurers,’ and other mat- 
ters; but we regret that he should have had force enough to 
banish all our “ Mai-games,” and other out-door festivities, which 
were the source of harmless mirth and health. 

A second part of this Anatomie of Abuses was published, but 
we do not find it in the Museum Library; Anglia is called 
ee Dnalgne,” and London “Nodnol,” both words being merely 
written backwards. The second part, like all continuations, is 
inferior to the first. He is again strong in the condemnation of 





the “ arche devils of greate ruffes ;” he praises hyperbolically ae 
Queen—* a noble Queen, achaste maiden, and a pure Virgin ;” 
and exposes the knaveries of the merchant, draper, goldsmith, 
vintner, shoemaker, butcher, broker, tanner, and farmer 
In short, from Dan to Beersheba, in “ Dnalgne,” and . 
the eyes of Amphilogus (Stubs) all is barren of virtues and 
fruitful in vices; and yet one cannot close his book Without 
admitting that, amid much that is overcharged, much also ig 
true, and that the zelus Domini has pricked on Philip Stabs to 
write a book, from which much more will be learnt of the interna] 
condition of Englund under Elizabeth than from a dozen histories, 
How rich and flourishing the great wisdom and the wise 
ministers of our greatest King, as Queen Bess is sometimes 
called, had made it ; how prosperous the nation must have beey 
when even ‘“common-serving men, poore maides,” and every 
husbandman’s wife and cottager’s danghter were enabled to 
“flaunte it about in gounes, petticoats, and riche kirtles,” the 
pious horror of the alarmed Stubs will prove to us beyond gop. 
tradiction. 





GUICCIARDINI’S HISTORY OF FLORENCE.* 
Tue classical work of Guicciardini on Italian history was pre- 
ceded by one relating peculiarly to his native city, which he 
brought down to the period when the affairs of Florence, in gop. 
sequence of the grext French invasions of Italy, became 
mixed up with those of the Peninsula and of Europe in genera), 
as no longer to admit of being separately treated. Thus the 
latter narrative, which remained unprinted till a very recent 
period, is the earliest history we have now of Florence for the 
greater part of the fifteenth century, having been chiefly com. 
posed in 1508 and 1509—that is, seventeen years before Machia- 
velli’s History was presented to Pope Clement the Seventh. Ths 
period of which it principally treats is exactly the one on which 
Machiavelli has bestowed most attention; although the latier 
has not been anticipated by it in his very compact and compre- 
hensive review of the remote antecedents of the Florentine state, 
Guicciardini, on the contrary, enters upon his subject in 
desultory and undecided, though partly abrupt, manner; as 
if supplementing or continuing the old chronicles, and being 
cautious of expatiating upon topics too familiar to contem- 
porary readers. He, perhaps, writes more for Italians generally 
than for Florentines, and assumes that the foreign campaigns 
of his fellow-citizens have been better known than the revolutions 
of their private institutions. Thus, his opening paragraph 
gives some particulars of the “ novita de’ Ciompi,” or ultra-demo- 
cratic movement of 1378, which is only removed by fifteen years 
from the termination of the gossiping narrative of the Villauis; 
he, however, glides rapidly into the midst of the following cen- 
tury, dwells at more leisure on the life and policy of Lovenzo de’ 
Medici ; and makes it the chief object of his reflections to exa- 
mine the effects that popular and quasi-monarchical governments 
exercised upon the security and independence of Florence. 
He deals with times when the critical foreign relations of the 
city seemed to require the incessant control of a strong, 
prompt, and secret executive power; a necessity which im- 
pelled Machiavelli, it has been supposed, to draw up precepts 
for the establishment and defence of tyranny. The political 
morality of the two historians may be conveuiently examined 
in Guicciardinis “ Comments on Machiavelli's Discourses 
on Livy.” (Inedited Works of Guicciardini, vol. i.) Neither is 
much before the other in reverence for abstract truth and honesty, 
but the statecraft of Guicciardini is less bold and hazardous than 
Machiavelli's. The latter thought that a good mixed constitu- 
tion for a country could best be devised and arranged by a tem- 
porary despot, who should be capable in his own lifetime of the 
most licentious and unprincipled exercise of power, but who 
would consult the approbation of posterity by bequeathing 
them the freedom of which he had robbed his own generation. 
In any other case it appeared impossible to the historian that the 
plebeian and patrician elements of a state should come toa clear 
and durable understanding upon the limits of their respective 
prerogatives: they could only,as he deemed, encroach alternately 
upon one another by excessive and shortlived revolutions. But 
Guicciardini was confident that a popular government could work 
off its own defects, and impose upon itself the checks necessary t 
its security ; for these he would have provided by an admixture 
of aristocratic, or rather plutocratic elements, of which he found & 
type in Venice. The hopes of Machiavelli are founded on the 
achievements of individual genius; those of Guicciardini, on the 








* Opere Inedite di Francesco Guicctardini. Vol. 111. Storia Fiorentina dat tempi @ 
Cosimo de’ Medici @ quelli del Gonfaloniers Soderini. Firenze. Barbera, 1859. 
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crural laws, that slowly and surely mould and develope the 
sentiments of large bodies of men. The one demands absolutely | 
‘bat man should “ shape his own ends ;” the other acknowledges 
that he can only * rough-hew ” them, and must leave the 
rest to Providence. The lessons of history furnished no convincing 
solutions to the difficulty of Machiavelli; he could have seen vague 
constitutions established in the North of Europe; but their 
origins belonged to obscure periods, and he was easily led to 
imagine for each its mythic Romulus and Numa. The feudal 
elements, moreover, of these systems were naturally distasteful 
to the citizens of an industrial country, in which municipal 





institutions had always retained some vigour. 

The life and times of Lorenzo de’ Medici are best known to 
English reuders throngh the work of Roscoe, who carefully 
consulted the authorities hitherto extant on the subject ; but they 
may further receive some new and interesting illustration from 
the “inedited ” treatise of Guicciardini: we mean, in the 
department of political to the exclusion of merely literary 
history. It is a characteristic of the Italian author to enter 
very diligently and amply into the motives and antecedents of 
plotters and political intriguers; in which kind he encounters 
many characters worthy of the pen that described [ago. Let 
yshear him on the growth of those quarrels, which provoked 
the celebrated conspiracy of the Pazzi against the life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici : (we will first refer to Roscoe’s paragraph on 


the subject.) 





“Several of the Florentine historians have endeavoured (o trace the 
reason of the evmity of this family to that of the Medici, but nothing | 
seems discoverable which could possibly operate as a motive, much less | 
asa justification of their resentment. On the contrary the affinity be- 
tween the two families [a brother of Jacopo, the head of the Pazzi, had | 
married a siste® of Lorenzo], and the favours conferred by the Medici | 
on the Pazzi, memorials of which yet remain in the handwriting of | 
Jacopo, might be presumed to have prevented animosity, if not to have 
conciliated esteem; and that they lived on terms of apparent friengship | 
and intimacy is evident from many circumstances of the conspiracy. 
Machiavelli relates a particular injury received by one of the Pazzi, which, 
as he informs us, that family attributed to the Medici. Giovanni de’ Pazzi 
had married the daughter of Giovanni Borromeo, whose immense property 
upon his death should have descended to his daughter, but pretensions 
being made by Carlo, his nephew, a litigation ensued, in the event of which 
the daughter was deprived of her inheritance. (Mach. viii.) There is, | 
however, reason to believe that this decree, whether justifiable or not, 
and of which we have no documents to enable us to form a judgment, 
was made many years before the death of Piero de’ Medici, when his 
sons were too young to have taken a very active part in it, and it is 
certain that it produced no ostensible enmity between the two families. 
It is also deserving of notice that this transaction happened at a time 
when Lorenzo was absent from Florence, on one of his youthful excur- 
sions through Italy.” 

Guiceiardini finds reason to dwell more emphatically on the 
origin and progress of this patched-up quarrel, which will afford 
a good instance of the dissimulation and rancorous animosities of 
the generation that preceded the historian. It is notable also 
that he assigns to the transaction of the inheritance the date of 
1476, prior by two years only to the attempted assassination of 
Lorenzo, and subsequent to the accession of the latter to the 
authority of his father in Florence. 

“Tt had appeared to Lorenzo de’Medici that this house was too potent, 
and that, if any favour were to be conferred upon it, it would increase 
in such a degree as would be dangerous to the position he occupies ; and | 
he used, therefore, to hold them back in respect of honours and offices | 
inthe city, and not to allow them the rank that would have been becoming | 
tothem. Hence began heartburnings to arise, emulation and animosities 
to be discovered, and suspicions to increase ; all the more in proportion 
as Lorenzo, while hated himself by Pope Sixtus and Count Girolamo 
[Riario}, beheld them [the Pazzi] favoured by both these. Of which the 
origin was, that when Sixtus became Pope, Imola being ready to be sold, 
Lorenzo, who was desirous that the city should purchase Imola, and 
Teflected that the Pope, being newly come into power, had not money to 
purchase it, unless he were to be supplied by [Lorenzo] himself, being | 
actually his depositary, or else by the Pazzi, who were his treasurers, 
Solicited the latter not to supply him with money, to the intent that 
Imola might fall into our hands in consequence of the Pope’s being 
unable to purchase it. This they promised ; but very soon after accom- 
modated the Pope with 30,000 ducats for this purchase, and disclosed to 
him and his nephew Girolaino [who was afterwards invested with Imola 
and Forli] the request which Lorenzo had made of them. Whereat 
incensed, the Pope took away his deposits from Lorenzo, which had 

n of great use to him; and Lorenzo was highly offended with the 
Pazzi, and calied up sufficient candour to rebuke them [caricdgli, avendo 

presa onesta) because they had prevented their native city from acquiring 

ola, Andin the sequel as every day brought accessions to this malignant 
humour (the habitual use of this image our ‘ ancient Pistol’ might seem to 

ve borrowed directly from Machiavelli and Guicciardini], and Lorenzo 
Continuing solicitous that they might not grow to more wealth or influence, 
he procured the passing of a law in'76, disposing of inheritances ab intestato, 
in virtue of which they were deprived of an inheritance from a lady of 

@ Borromei family, which by the tenour of an ancient law belonged to 

+ From this the Pazzi conceived the deepest indignation ; and 
Francesco {commonly, from his short stature, called Franceschino] being 
Continually at Rome, begau to treat with Count Girolamo about depriving 








Lorenzo of his power.... [Their views having been directed against 


Lorenzo's life ; and the Duke of Urbino, Pope Sixtus, King Ferdinand, 
&c., having been drawn into this conspiracy] these accessions not only 
encouraged Franceschino and the Archbishop [..f Pisa], who were bold 
and restless men, but even prevailed with messer Jacopo, who had a while 
been cold and reluctant —not because he had borne Lorenzo less hate, but 
because he had pondered more thoroughly the difficulty and danger of 
the undertaking, and the goodly fortunes and position that he would 
have jeopardized.” 

In this view Guicciardini was supported, if we may trust his 
assertion, by the confession of Jacopo, who “ admitted that, ever 
since the passing of the law respecting inheritances, he had al- 
ways had it in his mind to take a revenge of this nature. The 
particulars of the actual attack upon Lorenzo and his brother 
have been more fully and graphically dealt with by Machiavelli 
than by our present author. Neither historian is inclined to 
allow any distinct credit to the Florentine conspirators for 
motives derived from public utility. On the other hand, 
Guicciardini, who, for the most part, criticizes somewhat 
closely and coluly the policy of Lorenzo, has not a word about 
the clemency and moderation which the latter is represented as 
having displayed in protecting the suspected adherents of the 
conspiracy from the excesses of the popular vengeance. He 
seems inclined, in fact, to attribute a somewhat unnecessary and 
unjust execution to the dissembled influence of the people's 
favourite. 

The rulers of the Peninsula in that century set some 
slight value on Italian federal unity; but the idea was 
rendered nugatery by an excessive jealousy of the equality 
and independence of the several States. The principle 
of a balance of power having encountered minds not suf- 
ficiently enlightened and magnanimous for its reception, 
was attempted to be carried out by a “ super-subtle” and 
perfidious policy, which threatened to render hostilities 
in the country interminable, and to overthrow the maxim 
that “peace is the object of war.” ‘The Popes gave the 
most signal examples of the tactics of deserting and plotting 
against an ally in the moment of his triumph. They had in 
Lorenzo's time adopted those habits which, in the following 
century, exposed Clement the Seventh to the attacks of the 
army that sacked Rome; and which, being imitated in 
another country, influenced the wavering alliances of our 


'Henry the Eighth with the King of France and the Em- 


peror. ‘lo this kind of policy Guicciardini was naturally 


|inclined by his timid and artful disposition; but he knew 


that it required a basis of substantial strength to rest upon; and 
he would doubtless have carried it out, had it depended on him, 
with more address than the Pontifical Government, by which his 
counsels were sometimes accepted. The progress of the system 
forms an interesting feature alike in Guicciardini’s Italian and 
Florentine histories; but it seems to be viewed with too much 
sympathy by his present editor, who should rather have pre- 
sented it as an interesting monument of ancestral ingenuity than 
as a basis of political art suited to modern times, when peace 
could better be preserved by the observance of international law 
and the transactions of open congresses. He should have studied 
and recommended the theory as a fossil one, not as though it 
could be galvanized into new animation. He has, however, called 
attention to it in a skilfully written preface, beyond which be has 
considered the present volume to require but slender annotations. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a ae 

The Ganges and the Seine (1) is the title of two well-looking 
volumes by Mr. Sidney Blanchard, which consist for the most 
part of a collection of papers on subjects more or less remotely 
connected either with India or with France. Some of the 
papers on Indian matters are now printed for the first time ; but 
all the rest of the contents of the book, including three or four 
articles which have no connection whatever with either the 
Ganges or the Seine, and which seem to have been inserted for 
the purpose of making the second volume as large as the first, 
have already appeared in the pages of Household Words and All 
the Year Round. Mr. Blanchard’s productions range from grave 
to gay, the latter class being, on the whole, the more numerously 
represented of the two. The greater part of his more serious 
articles belong to the Indian department ; and it is these papers, 
we are inclined to think, which constitute the most valuable part 
of his book. They are not very profound, it is true; but they 
convey, for the most part, in a tolerably readable form, a certain 
amount of information on a variety of subjects, of which the 











(1) The Ganges and the Seine: Scenes on the Banks of Both, By Sidney Laman 
Blanchard, ‘Two vols, Chapman and Hall. 
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majority of English readers know very little indeed. The most 
interesting p'p°r in the whole book is one entitled “ Troublous 
Times,” in which Mr. Blanchard describes—more effectively be- 
cause more quietly than usual—the state of excitement which 
prevailed during the Indian mutiny in’ those parts of the country 
This paper is further 
notable as coutaining quite the best story in the whole of the 
The adventure which it describes happened, Mr. 
He was returning one night 


where no actuil outbreak took place. 


two volumes. 
Blanchard assures us, to himself. 


from a mess-diuner, when, on reaching the barrack-gate, he 
found that he was unacquainted with the password. 
dilemma, “a soldier,” he tells us, “who was lying on a charpoy 
‘It’s a very bad word to-night, 


close at hand, came to my relief. 


sir, he said. ‘I am very sorry to hear it, my man!’ I answered; 
‘but I should still like to know how bad it is.’ 
bad, sir, this time,’ he rejoined with great gravity. 
that the run of the passwords for the last ten days had been upon 
the names of Indian stations,so [ had no difficulty in arriv- 
ing at a conclu-ion. ‘Wusscerabad,’ I answered promptly, and 
passed on, to the great relief of the sentry as well as myself.” 
Mr. Blinchard’s most sustained effort in the comic line is a 
series of letters, in the Humphrey Clinker style, from the various 
members of the Simpkin family, descriptive of their adventures 
Some of these adventures are 


in India. 


———— — ——— — 


E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign 
e@ Warehousemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French ‘Truffles, Preserved Green Leas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and 
Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glace Apricots, Green- 
gages, Strawberries, and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Museatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a variety of 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. ‘Their celebrated pickles 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, ‘Tart-fruits, Teas, Coflees, Sugars, Spices, 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 
waited on for orders, 
6, Edwards street, Poriman square, London, W. 

N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauc>. 





parse AND ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2s. carriage paid to the country, 

Per ream, Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper.. 2s od 

Super thick ditto......58 5d | Copy Books, 4, 28 per 











8 
Large Biue Ditto....5s Ol doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....68 Gd | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 





Sermon Paper.......48 Od ls, or 38 Sd per ream, 

Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand, Large Blue Commercial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s, No charge for stamping 
Cresis, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies trom 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 

Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price list post free. Trade supplied. 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
Minutactured by the WILERLER and WILSON 
Manufacturing Company, with all recent [mprovemeuts, 
and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, C sder, 
Hemmer, &., Xe. 

Will 8. itch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroi- 
der. Is simple in design, not linble to get out of order; 
elegant in appearance, strong and durable; the work w Il 
not ravel; aud they will make from 500 to 2,000 of the 
firmest and most m gu ar Stitches per minute. They eau 
be used equally well for the finest Muslin or the thickest 
Cloth, and will stiteh with great beauty and regularity every 
deseri; tion of work thatcan be done by mesns of hand sew- 
ing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. 

Instruction Gratis to every Purchaser. 
THusirated Prospectus Gratis and Post free. 
Offices und Sale Rooms, 159 Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.— 
The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AQUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co., Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what 
age. ‘Ihe Aqua Amurella has nene of the properties of 
dyes ; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and 
when the hair is once restored one application per month 
will keep it in perfect colour. 
Price One Guinea per bottle. 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—E N- 

FEEBLED EXISTENCE.—This Medicine em- 
braces every attribute required in a general and domes- 
tic remedy; it overturns the foundations of disease laid 
by defective food and impure air. In obstructions or 
congestionsof the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organ, 
these Pills are especiaily serviceable and eminently suc- 
cessful. They should be kept in readiness in every tamily, 
as they are a medicine without a fault for young persons 
and those of feeble constitutions, They never cause pain 
or irritate the most sensitive nerves or most tender 
bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of 
the blood, and the best promoters of absorption and 
secretion, which remove all poisonous and obuoxious 
particles from both solids and fluids. 








of rather a peculiar 


‘It’s wosser nor | merely an agreeable practical joke. 
I was aware | another of his papers, commented rather severely upon the 
exaggera’ed pictures of Indian life which are given by sms 
writ-rs, wo may presume that he intenls us to conclule th ut 
the adventures which befall the Simpkins are not at all out of 
the common way. Mr. Blanchard’s papers on French subjects arg 
extremely slight, and do not call for any spevial remark, except 
that he mig it as well have spared us the trouble of inf rming 
the reader that the whole of his paper on “ The Trae Bohemians 
of Paris,” is taken bodily from Henri Murger’s “ Vie de Bohé ne.” 


nature. Miss Heloise Simpkin accepts the proposals of a ver 
attractive young man named Dulcimer, and shortly afterwards 
finds him officiating as assistant in a milliner’s shop in Cale 
whither she has gone to buy some of her wedding finery, Her 
next suitor is a very old general officer, whose attentions are 
however, nothing but a ruse, the real object of his affoction he ‘ 
Mary Jane Patten, Mrs. Simpkin’s maid, who, of course 
him favourably ; and they are actually standing tozether at the 
altar, when the ceremony is interrupted by the arrival of a black 
lady, who turns out to be the General's wife. M wy Jane 
In this | speedily finds another husband in a fast Captain, who has b 
acting as young Simpkin’s guide to Indian life; and Migs 
Simpkin u'timately marries Dulcimer, who proves to be a ventle. 
man after al, his appearance in the milliner’s shop having been 
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As Mr. Blanevard has, in 





[mpcrting Tea without colour on the 
leaf prevents the Chinese pes-ing off inferior 
leaves, asin the usual kinds. Horniman’s Tea is un- 
coloured, therefore always good alike—Sold by 2,280 
Agents. 


‘HIRTS.—FORD'’S EUREKA SHIRTS 
LN Gentlemen desirous of wearmg a perfect fitting 
shirt are solicited to t-y Ford’s Furekas. “The most 
unique and ouly perfect fitting shirt made.”—Obserrer. 
Six for 50s.: very superior, six tor 36s. ; very best, Six for 
45s.; also Boys’ Eureka Shirts, fine quality, at six for 
22s. Od, 258, Gd. and 28s. 64. Ilustrate catalogues post 
free. FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, F.C. 


S HIRTS.--FORD’S Coloured FLANN EL 

SHIRTS. The new Patterns for the coming Season 

are now ready, comprising all the newest desigus and 
colours, including the “ Pauseine.” the most beautiful 
eolour ever produced. Very superior quality, all wool, 
lis, Gd. enc), or three for 30s. ; the very best, 12s. 6.1, or 
three for 36s.; and 153. 6d., or three for 304; also Boys’ 
Flannel Shirts, 7s., or three tor 20s, ; 8s,, ov three for 233.; 
%3., or three for 26s, Patterns sent to select from on 
receiptof Turee Stamps. R. FURD and Cy,, 38 Poultry, 


Loudon, E.C, 











M IMEMA.—R. FORD and CO.'S Patent 
4 MIMEMA SIIIRT, to be worn over a Coloured 
Flannel Shirt, giving the appearance of Dress, Prices, 
5s. Gd., 6s, Gd, and 7s. Gd. each. Lilustrated List post 
free. KR. FORDand CO., 33 Poultry, London, E.c, 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and 
GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
forward (on application) lists of the necessary outfits for 
every appointment, with prices of each article. N B— 
Toree prize medals awarded for Thresher’s Kashmir 
tlanne! shirts, India gauze waistcoats, and Lidia tweed 
suits, which can only be procured at this establishment, 
152 Strand. 


H®Al AND SONS EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24s.to Ten Guineas. Also G ose 
down Quilts, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of prices and sizes 
sent free by post. Heat and Soex’s Illust.ated Cara- 
logue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent 
pos: free on application to 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 

SHANK’S NEW PATENT LAWN 

MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded). 

Hand machines:—easily worked by a boy, 12-inch 
cutter, £5 5s.; 14-inch, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine, worked 
man, £6 17s. td. (the favourite machine); 19-inch, 
ked by a man and boy, £7 12s. 6d. ; by two men, 22-inch, 
£8 7s. td.; 2i-inch, £8 17s. 6d.; 25-inch donkey machine, 
£12 10s.; pony machines, 28-inch, £14 10s.; 30-inch, 
£15 15s.: horse machines, 30-inch, £19; 36-inch, £22; 
i2-ineh, £26; 48-inch, £28, 

All machines guaranteed, or may be returned, 

Sole agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO., 18 
Cannon street, City, B.C. 














PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
YLENFIELD STARCH, 
MW Wty the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 

tion, This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
Pik FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Iler Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





f FALL of the LEAF.—At this sea- 
son disease, if it be lurking in the system, is 
sure to show itself. PARKS LIFE PILLS, taken for 
two or three weeks, will clear from the body all that is 
nexious, and produce health and comfort. Parr’s Life 
Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes 
Is, 1}d.. 2s. Od., aud in family packets, 11s. each. 














( STEO-EIDON.—WHAT IS [po 
See PATENT, March 1, 1362, No. 560. 

GARRIEL’S self-adhesive patent indestrnetible MINE. 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, avd warranted for mastication or articulation 
Purest materials only, at half the usual cost, Messrs, 
Gapntet, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London: 134 
Duke street, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Birmingham 
and at the International Exhibition. Class 17, ‘ 

One visit only requisite from country patients, 

GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis, 








SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 


VW TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
nvulsseurs 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexntns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perris’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERAINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester, Messrs Crosse and DLackwet, Messrs, 
Bareiay and Sons, London, &e., &c., and by Grocers and 
Yilnen universally. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 13892. 
} TOTICE.—* MAIZENA,” after most 


searching investigation, obtaimed the Only Prize 
Medal given to Corn Flour; with also the sup riative 
recommendation, “ Exeeedingly excellent for Food.” 
‘There is no 100m to doubt now, ‘Try it once and test 
ils superiority. It costs no more than its inferior (would- 
be) rivals. 
Full particulars on packets, obtainable at mst of the 
first-class Grocers, Chemists, &c., in the realm. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, aud as a mild Aperient for delicate constita 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in astate of perfect purity and uniform strength, 
only by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LEPTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the car 
tive treatment of HERNIA, ‘The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurttul in its effects, is here avonded, & 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LtVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fal to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent t» the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s , 20s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. td. 423. and 42s. 6d.; postage, 
15.82, Umbilical ditto, 42s.. and 52s. Gd.; postage, 1s, 10d, 
Pust-office orders to be made payable to John White. 
Post-ottice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING ot the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6¢4 

7s. 6d., 10s, and 16s each; postage, tid. 
WHITE, Manvracrvurer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT 
Price Ip. PER Square Foor. 

1$ FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets aud Floor Cloths, 

or Laxtnc Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. per square foot. 

LTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ Bottoms, &e. 


INODOROT 
also f 


pATENT FE 


prY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c., Preventing 


the Radiation of Heat, thereby savine 


” 


- 


» PER CENT. IN 


FUEL. 





CROGGON 


AND CO., 


ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS, 
GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Description of GALVANISED IRON WORK 


CROGGON 


AND CO-’S 


NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 


Impe 


rvious to Wet, Indestructible by Damp, Soft to the Tread, and Warm to the Feet, 
well adapted for Aisles of Churches, Publie Offices, Rooms, Shops, €c., 


as well for its comfort as extreme durability. 





Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on Application to 


9 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL ; or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





puexisH YOuR HOUSE| 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 
DEANE AND Cco.. LONDON BRIDGE. 


Established A.D. 1700 


‘2 . oad bl “py 
EANE'S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. ‘The stock is most 
extensive and complete, atfurding a choice suited to the 
tasie and means of every pa The following are 


ch “* 
some of the prices for Ivory-handled Knives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 





ranted :— 








8. 
14 0/16 O19 0/23 0)25)29 33 
[12 O/12 O}LS O18 « nic 28 
} 4 6) 56 66,7 ofall 
LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
‘4 FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 


surungly plated. Every Article stamped with our mark, 
and guaranteed. 


~)s a 3. d 3 djs. a rt 
Table Knives, per doz..... 
Dessert ditto » seee 
Carvers, Joint, per pair .. 




















Finpie. | Br AvED,| KING's. |! ILY 
— | | ! 
— } ._ DBest/2nd.| Best/2nd. Best/Best 
q ality | | | 
s. d. | 8. | s.| 5s | s.| 8] #8. 
TableSpoons p.doz| 33 0 | 40 | 44 | 58 | 54 | 66 | 5s 
Table Forks ,, | 310 | 38 | 44] 56 | 54 | 64 | 56 
Dess-rt Forks ,, 23.0 | 20 | 32 | 40] 37) 46 | 40 
DessertSpoons ,, | 24 0 30 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons 146118 |} 22 | 26] 26 32! 26 





[-rane and CO’S NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 
ING LIST may be ha! on application, or post free. Thig 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 


departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. Lt eom- 
prises Tab’e Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 


Fenders, Five-irons, Lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, ‘Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e., &e. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE 

(jSststEx ING PRESENTS 
IN SILVER. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a Westend branch of their City establishment, 67 
aud 63 King William street. 
Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

Silver Cups, beautifully 
£3 lds, £4, £5, £5 10s. each, 
pattern 


chased and engraved, £3, 
according to size and 


Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 1s. 
£1 Ws., £2, £2 10s., £3 3s., £4 ds. 

Silver Basin and Spoon, in handsome cases, £4 4s., 
SG ts., £8 sa, £10 10s 

MAPPIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-END HOUSE 
is at 
No, 222 ReEGeNT STREET. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS FrIxp rr NECESSARY, IN CON- 
OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OPHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. 

QUEEN'S PLATE AND CUTLERY 

SHEFFIELD, 





WORKS, 


THe ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR CRINOLINES. 
International Exhibition, Class 27. 
TPHOMSON’S PATENT CROWN 

SKIRTS are used amongst the élite of Parisian and 
London Society ; aud lidies wear ing them find a comfort, 
elegance, lightness, and fl xibility, possessed by these 
and not found in others. 

“ All Thomson's Skirts have their Trade Mark, viz., a 

Crown,” except the Cardimabus or Hinge Skirt; and 

those of their Licencees have an “ Anchor,” “ Stag’s 

Head, “Spread Eagle,” “ French Imperial Standard,” or 

a" Ster.” All others are iufringemeuts of their patents 
Sold everywhere. 





(PHe PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Ploted by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
aud Co, is beyond al) comparison the very best arcicle 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can 
it be distinguished trom real silver. 

A swial! useful set, guaranteed of first 


quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 





ajg s.d/£ s. dg s. d. 











£8 
12 Table Forks . L118 02 402 W02150 
12 Table Spoous .......... 1 18 02 402 008150 
12 Dessert Forks L4o01Relborize 
12 Dessert Spoons ... Il 40L120L 15 01 170 
12 TeaSpocus .........-0 1601 201 5 oll 70 
6 Ege Spoons. et. bls ..../0 10 0013 60 15 00 150 
2 Sauce Laules .. 0» 600 800 dob 96 
1 Gravy Spoon .......... ” 660 1000 11 00 120 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bl« 0 340 460 500 50 
1 Mustard ipn .gt. bls. . 0 1&0 230 260 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ..10 260 360 4 oo 46 
1 Pair of Fish Car 101 761 lo OL 12 0 
1 Butter Knife i 260 580 600 70 
1 Soup Ladle 0100017 00 17 OL 00 
1 Sugar Siftei 0 33:0 460 500 56 

NE  caednannes I5 19 DISIOS 116140 
Any article to be had sing'y at the same prices. An oak 


of 
Dish Covers, 
, at 
All kinds of re-plating done by the 


and a relative number 
Tea and Coffee Sets, 


the above, 
£154 
Dishes, Crnuet and Liqueur Frames, &e 
proportionate prices, 
puttent process. 


(VOTLERY, Warranted.— The most varied 


chest tocontsin 
knives, &c., 
and Corner 


assortment of TARLE CUTLERY in the world, 

wll warranted, ison sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
bess of the sales. 

Table | D'ss'rt, _ 

IKniv'’s Kuiv's |“@"¥ "8 


| SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle street, London. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
Quinquennially; and Policies will participate at each 
division, after Three Annual Paymenis of Premium have 
been made. 


Policies effected now will participate in Four-Fifths, or 
| Righty per cent,, of the Protits, according to the condi- 
| tions contained in the Society's prospectus 


young lives are lower than in many other old establishe 
offices, and insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an ample Guarantee Fund, in addition to the aeeumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Mili‘ia, or in any Yeo- 
manry or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom, 

*vliey Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the OMe in Thread- 
needle street, Loudon, or of avy of the Agents of the 
society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 
HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
| 


ae : 

The Premiums required by this Society for insurin 
| 

| 

' 

| 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Invested Funds, £1 350 000. 


| London Board 

SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart., Chairman. 

| Freperick Harrison, Esq., and Wu. Scno.er1e.n, Esq., 
.P., Deputy Chairmen 

William Macnaughtan, Eeq. 
Ross D 


| John Addis, Esq 
M.P. 


c.S. Butler, Psq Manyles, Msq. 
Hugh C, BF. Childers, Esq., | James Morley, sq. 

M.P. Sir Charles Nicholson, 
Sir Wm. P. de Bathe, Bart Bart 


Henry V. Bast, Esq 
Edward Huggins, sq. 
John Laurie, Esq. 


William Nicol, P'sq., M.P. 
Swinton Boult, Esq., 
Sec. to the Company 
In 1857 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain 
paid to Government by this Company was £32 882, and 
in 1861 i tvas £61,833, being an increase au five years 
of £29,951 
In 1860 the Fire Premiums were £313,725; in 1861 
they were £360 130. being an increase in on year of 
405. The losses paid amount to £2 §00 , and 
all claims are settled with liberality and promptitude, 
JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 








FroREion AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— 
Regularity, speed, economy, safety, punctual.ty, 
EUROPE, 

France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, 
DAILY 

Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, TRICK MONTIILY. 

Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 


ASIA. 
Persia, Tudia, Ceylon, Straits, Burmab, China, Japan, 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA, 
Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, hgypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, 
Algoa Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY, 
AMERICA. 

United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Rahamas, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, 
MONTHLY. 

West Indies, N. and S&S, Pacific, California, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY, 

AUSTRALASIA, 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, 
Swan Liver, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY, 

Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and 
Screw-Steemers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, 
insurances effected. For latest day of registry aud tariffs 
apply at 25 Regent strect, 8S. W.; Chaplin's, Regent circus, 
W.; 150 Leadenhall street, B.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 





AUTUMN AND WINTER CLOTHING. 
MOSES and SON beg to announce 


e@ that their preparations for Autamn and Winter 


+ 








Ivory Handles. | per | per a 

| Dozen. Dozen = 

| s. d. s. s. d. 

34-inch ivory handles..........++ 26é)wo 13 
$h-inch fine ivory handles......./ 15 0 | 11 6 qs 
4-ineh ivory balance handles 1830 Mo), 46 
f-inch fine ivory handles eees 280 1170 -_ . 
4 inch finest Afriem ivory handles} 32.0 | 260/11 0 
)it'o, with silver ferules ..... mo 33.0 l2 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules| 50 0 i3s0 |} 17 6 


eke lectro-silver audies,) | .- 

Nickel  electro-silver haudles, las0/190] 7 6 
ANY PALO TM sees cee eeceeee oe) 

Silver handles of any pattern ....| 51.0 | 540/21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuive- 
and Forks per Dozen 


s d,s. | s. d, 
110 





White bone han:les .... . 8.6 2 6 
Ditto balance handles.....+...... 210 We} 4 6 
B ack horn rimmed shoulders.. | wo;mMmo;, 40 
Ditt», very stron, riveted handles} 12 0 90); 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cas and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 
| ISIl COVERS and HOT WATER 

rial, in great variety, and 


DISILES is 


3 and otherwise 


pevery pies 


of the newest aud most recherché patterns, are on show 
at W i 
t! 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin 
set of six; block tin, 122. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; 
sant modern patterns, 39s, Od. to 69+. the set; Britannia 
il, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 11s. to 
£6 Se. the set of tive; electro-plated £9 to £21 the set of | 
fuur; bleck tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 

124. to Britannia metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated | 


on nickel, full size, £9. | 
BURTON’S GENERAL 


ish covers, 7s. Gd. 








\ ILLIAM 8. 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CaATA- | 
LOGUE may be had gratis and free by post. It contains | 
upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Scteriing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- | 
taunia Metal Goods, Di-h-Covers, Hot-weter Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 


Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, | 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Lron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabiuet Farni- | 


ture, &e., with Lists of Prices, and Pians of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 5, and | 
4 Newin n street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New. | 
man mews, Loudon. 





have been made on so vast a scale, avd with such care, 

| that they are able to meet the demands of all classes in @ 
manner that cannot fail to secure them a continuation of 

biie support. There are so many articles in which 
they are acknowledged to excel, that it is unnecessary 

for them to do more than refer to their general trades, 
viz :— 

| Ready-made and Bespoke Tai'ors, Habit Makers, Woollen 

| Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and 

General Outfitters, 

E. MOSES and SON would, however, draw especial 
| attention to their stock of Overcoats, which for extent 
and variety has never been surpassed. 

Prominence should likewise be given to their celebrated 
“Indispensable Suit (price from 30s. to 708.) which is 
a particularly comforiable and serviceable dress, 

KE. MOSES and SON need scarcely add that their 
Bespoke or Order Department offers a selection of 
Fashionable and Seasonable Mat» ials from the prineipal 
| Markets of Europe, wich a perfect fit and faultless work- 
manship. 

London Houses : 
City Establishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 83, 84, 55, 86, 87, 88, and 89 
Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch, 
508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
Tottenham court road Branch, 
157, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

All articles are marked iu plain figures the lowest 
possible prices, from which no abatement can be made. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned, Fashion card and List of Prices, with 
Rules for Self-measurement. and Pauerns, post free, 

kK. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every 
Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, when business is 
resumed until eleven o'clock. 


506, 507 
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ONDON ASSURANCE 
TION, for Fire, Life, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7 Royal Exchange, and 7 Pall mall. 
Gora AUSTRALIAN — 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
y 


Approved drafts nes gotiated and sent for collection. Eve 


description of Banking business is conducte «d with Vic- 
Australian 


toria, New South Wales, and the other 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





London, 54 Old Broad-street, F.C. 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 
rNHE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 


BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, 


Three, Five, 


made 


annum interest, for Periods of 
years ; or arr ingements may be 
at the option of the lenders. 
whole term—payable half-yearly, at the 


Bonds. All offers to be 
son, Esq., Treasurer, Dock ottice, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 

JOUN HARRISON, Secretary. 
, Liverpool, 8th September, 1362. 


Dock office 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Fleet street, London, 

Invested Assets, £5,000,000, Annual Income, 

Protits divided every fifth year. 

Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 

The Bonuses added to Policies at the 
of Profit which have hitherto been 
BO. cece £3,500,000 

Policies on the 
effected on or before the 
year, will share in the next Division of Protits, 
will ba made up to the 3lst December, 1s64. 





made 


Participating Seale of 


For Prospectuses and Forms for etleeting Assurances, 
apply to the Acruary, at the Society's Office, Fleetstreet, 


London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL 


October, 1862. 

muHE IMPERIAL 
( Limited.) 

Capital, 


DOWNES, Actuary. 


BANK. 


6 Lothbury, London. £3,000,000, 


Current accounts opened with all persons properly 
introduced, and interest allowed on minimuwn monthly 


balances. 


Money received on deposit, at call, or for fixed periods, 


at interest agreed. 


Deposits of £10 and upwards received from the public 
Investments made, and sales effected in all deseriptions 


of British and Foreign securities, 


The Bank takes charge of securities for parties keep- 
iglish 
and Foreign funds, poyable iu the United Kingdom, free 


ing accounts, receives divideuds on shares and Er 


of commissicn, 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts 


of the world. 

The agency of country and foreign banks undertaken, 
and every other deseription “ banking business trans 
acted. R. A. HENTUAM, Manager. 


CORPORA- | Tos 


and Marine Assurances. 


“BANKING 





that 
on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
or Seven 
for longer terms, 
Interest Warrants for the 
Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 
addressed to GeorGE J. JEPFER- 


£495,000. | 


five Divisions 
anount 


Premiums | 
3ist of December of the present 
which 





ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE! 


Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1,000, 
against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALI KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 
DEATH by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 
; to the Assured while laid up by injury. 





Apply for Forms of Proposal, or 
the ProvinciAL AGENTS, the Booking CLERKS, 


London, E.C. 


£102,817 have been paid by this Company as COMPEN- 
SATION for 56 fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal 


Injury. 

The SOLF 
JOURNEY INSURANCE Tickets, 
3d., at all the PRINCIPAL STATIONS. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 

64 Cornhill, F.C. 

Established 1837. 

RITANNIA LIFE 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 

ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 
AND 

BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 

Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, 
1 Princes street, Bank, London. 


Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 





Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 


with or without Participation in Profits. 


EXTracts From TaBLes. 
(Without Profits. ) 


(With Profits.) 








2 }£ s. d/ Yrs. £s. dif J£s. 
30;1 1 92 3 6) 30 0 2 7 31 4 230123 
40/1 9 2)218 4 | 83 |2 7 61 4 4/0194 
50/2 2 64 5 0 1 6 |2 7101 4 60125 
60/3 6 8613 4! | 9 12 8 Ql 4 slo 126 








ANDREW ‘FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Assuring 


£3 secures £1,000 in case of 


any information, to 
at the 
Rartway Srarions, or to the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, 


COMPANY privileged to issue RALLWAY | 
costing 1ld., 2d., or 


ASSURANCE | 





ART-JOURNAL 


the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the INTER- 
= VTIONAL EXHIB ITION as originally announc 
but the proprietor, to make the Catalogue as compl 






‘is a dull and 
volumes of tradesmen’s advertisemeuts.”’—Zimes 
the illustrations ivcluded in this number are 
© Great Clock ;" Watches ; Jewellery ; Silver Candelabra ; 
Articles in Gold and Silver; Examp'es of the Ornemen- 
tal lron-work produced by the Royal Prussian Lron- 
Foundry; Iron Gates ; Baluste Hat-stands ; Baleony 
Panels; Ornamen'al Castngs; Medieval 
Russian Engraved Glass and Silver Chasings; 
Papers: Pianof Carvings in Marble and 
Sideboards; Cabinets; Bookcases; Carpets; Damask 
Hair Devices; Bog-oak Orvwaments; Porcelaim, ete., ete. 
| The Literary Contents include—* Foreign Sculpture in the 
International Exhibition,” by J. Beavington Atkinson ; 
“ Art Exhilitions in Liverpool;” “ Notabilia of the bxhi- 
bition ;” “Rome and her Works of Art,” by James 
Datforne, Esq., ilustrated ; “The Gore House Estate and 
the Albert M morial,” ete. ete. The Line Engravings 
are —** Re st,’ engraved by J. Cousen, after J. Linnell; the 

‘ Birde sngraved by C. H. Jeens, from the picture by 
J. MW. ‘Varner, K.A., in the National Galery. 


James S. VIRTUE, 





Meial-work; 
Wall 
Food ; 






niles; 











J.ondon : 26 Ivy lane, 


| 
| row, E.c, 
i T HE 


No. 567, for 
contains :-— 

| The Rival Heirs, Chapter LV. 

Insuring Workmen's Tools, 

|} Lichens, with Engravings. 

Fdward Irving, Chapter IL. 

Bullocks in the Way. 

Wasps 

Henry Hallam.—Verieties, 

London: 56 Paternoster 1 row; and all book 


| 
ifPUE SUNDAY AT. 


HOU R— 


price One Penny, 


LEISURE 


November 8, 


Chap. I. 


sellers. 





HOME— 


No. 445, for November 8, price One Penny, 

conlains:— 

Some Passages from the Experience of a Scottish Parish 
Minister. Chopter VII. 

The Lost Moabites. 

Two Sabbaths ou the Atlantic. 

The Widow's Sons. 

John Bunyau’s Tomb in Bunhill Fields, with Engraving. 

An Irish Clergyman of the Last Century. 

| Pulpit in the Family: God, the p rtiou of His People. 

Pages for the Young: The Young Fisherman of Heli- 
goland. Scripture Enigma, e. 





Reiterous Tract Sociery, 56 Paternoster row ; 


sold by all Booksellers. 








‘UPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS AT 
BULL'S LIBRARY.—Surplus copies of De 
Toequeviile’s Life Replies to Essays and Reviews, Beard's 
Port Royal, Burton's City of the Saints, Rdward Forbes’s 
Life, and many othersupe: ior booksare now on sale at very 
greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis, 
Bu Lu’s Linrary, 19 Holles street, Cavendish s 


-E rY FINE OLD PORTS.—Offley’s. 
$03.; Cockburn’s, 425. Impertan WINE Co., 43 
Oxford street, W. 


MokPaAt POPUL AR CONCERTS 
i ST. JAMES'S HALL. 

On MONDAY EVI NING next, November 10. Herr 
Joachim s last appearance but three. Executants: M.M 
Pauer, Joachim, Piatti, L. Reis, H. Webb. Vocalists: 
Miss Martin and Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor: Mr. 
Lindsay Stoper. For full particulars, see programme. 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Baleony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at 
CHAPPELL and Co.'s, 50 New Bond street, and at Austin’s, 
28 Piccadilly. 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS 
EVERY NIGHT, at St. James's Hall.—The celo- 
and original CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS will 
EVERY EVENING at 8, and every Wednesday 
Afternoon at 3. Proprietor, W. P. COLILLNS. Stalls, 
3s.; area, 2s., gallery, ls. Tickets at CnHarpeLn and 
Co.'s, 50 New Bond street ; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


ynare, W. 




















brated 
appear 





PETROLEUM ACT, 1882. 
us METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that, by the 
Srd section of the 25th and 26th Vict., c. 66, it is provided 
| that, from and after the First Day of OCTOBER, 1862, 
} not more than FORTY GALL, ONS of PETROLEUM, 
| which, by the Ist section of the said Act, it is declared 
| shall include any product thereof that gives « n in- 
| flammable vapour at a temperature of less than 100 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit’a thermometer, shall be kept within 
FIFTY YARDS of a DWELLING HOUSE, or of a 
Building in which goods are stored, except in pursuance 
of a licence given by the local authority; and any Pet 
| leum kept in contravention of that section will be lial 
| 
| 
| 
| 








to forfeiture, and, in addition thereto, the occupier of t! 
place in which such Petroleum is kept will incur a 


penalty not exceeding Twenty Pounds a day for each 
day during which Petroleum is kept in contravention of 
the Act. 





tice is al riven that, by the 4th section of the Act, 
an local authorty to grant licenses in the metropolis, as 

| defined by the Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855 
} (except the City of London. and any harbour, port, "dock, 
| river pier, or other works in or at which vessels ship or 
| discharge goods or passengers), is declared to be the 
| Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Parties making application for Licens 
to send to the Ojtices of the Board a ec 

particulars in writing, of the premises in 
Petroleum is proposed to be stored. 

Any further information may be obtained at this Office, 
between the hours of 9 and 4 o'clock. 

By order, 
JOHN POLLARD, Clerk of the Board. 
Spring gar len, Oct., 1862. 














ect plan, and full 
which the 


3 
possible, has resolved to continue it during next year— 
the more so, as that issued by the Royal Commissioners | 
most unsatisfactory book—merely two 
Among 
Jensen's 





for November 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains the concluding .— on of 


| 


| worm—of Seolopendra—.f Inseets— of Suy 


| Garden. 
Paternoster | 


| 





and | Apams, and Co. 


a’ ACMILLAN 








| 


s are required | 


a 
Second Edition, now ready, 18mo., 2s. 6d., halts 
uniform with “ The Child's Guide to Knowledges 


‘PHE GUIDE to ED 
au EG to ENGLISH LITER. 


‘ ; with an Accoun of the P 
Writersand the Works. Arrange a " s 
in the form of Question and Answe 

London : 
hall court, 


Now R dy, wil ih humerous .m ustrations, Price — 


i/PHOSPHORE SCENCR. 
ogg nission of Light by Love “_~ » Pla , 
Animals, ’ Dr. T. L. Puipson, 8, and 
Conte edie sphorescence of te er Z 
tion—by Heat—by Cleavage—by Frictio rl er Ln 
—by C rystallizaric mu—by Molecular or Chemie Change 
ba hosphorescence of Gases. Mete: ological Phos — 
ence. Duration, Intensity, and Col ur uf Pho: mp = pew 
in Mineral Bodies. Luvisible Phosphorescence, - Ph, ight 
reseence of Plants audof Decayed Wood of Dey dl A spho- 
Matter—of inferior Organisms—of the Sea—o f the oe 
- eTlor Auimals 
and Man.—His = vical Notes.—Theory.—Practic 
derations.—List of Werks, tical Congi 


1 Co., 


rine ipal gE 
ample Langage 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, a! Co. 


. Statationers’ 





LOVELL se ane 5 Henrietta street, Covent 


THE QU ARTERLY RE ViE WW, No No. 
CCXXIV., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I. Victor Hugo—Les Misérables. 
Il. The Platonic Dialogues 
I'll. Modern Political Memoirs 
IV. Aids to Faith. 
V. Belgium 
Vi. The Water!oo of M 
VIL. China and the Taep 
VILL. Tue Contederate Strug 


Joun Murray, 








tecognition, 
Albemur e street, 


; REVIEW. 


This day is published, 


ue NORT UG BRITISH 
No, LXXIV. November, 
CONTEN! 
I. Christian Individualiry, 
II, The Austrian Empire in 1862, 
Ill. Poems by A. B. Clough. 
IV. Assimilation of Law. 
V. France aud Seotland.—M. Michel, 
VI. Popular Prophetical Literature. 
. Syria and the Mastern Question, 
. St. Clement's Eve. 
IX. The American Conflict, 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark; London: 


Hawitroy, 





‘'S MAGAZINE, 
NOVEMBER, 1862, is now 


No. XXXVIL., for 

ready. 

Shilling 
CONTENTS :— 

I. The Water-Babies: a Fairy 


Price One 


Tale for a Land 


Baby. By the Rev. C harles Kingsley, Au- 
thor of * Westward Ho!" &e, Chap, IV 

II. Anagrams and all their Kir 

Hil. Tae Musical Season of 1562. By W. Pole 
F.L.S., Mus. Bae., Oxon, 





IV. Linen Drapers a d theii 
V. “Sing, Sing, Bird of Sprir 


VI. Vineenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By 





fini, Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni 
Antonio,’ & 
Chap. 15.—The Stray Lamb in the Fold again 
Chap. 16.—Tenacem Propositi 
VI1. Glaucus: the Echo of Waves. By Thomas 
llooa. 
VILL The Origin of Language; the Imitative Theory 
and Mr. Max Miiller’s Theory of Phonetic 
Types. 


IX. The Washington Cabinet and the American 
Seere ae ip of State. By Joseph Lemuel 

Chester. 
X. The P russian Contest 
ror’s Roman Policy. 
*.* Volume VI. was published on U 
Vols. I. to VI., handsomely bound in cloth, 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23 Heuriett 

Covent Garden, London. 

Sold by all booksellers, newsmen, and at the railway 


stauions 
HE, MANCHESTER ALBERT 
J MEMORIAL. 
price 4d., by post 4d., 


THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, 
chester Albert Memorial—Architectural 


and the French Empe- 


» Ist of October 
price 7s. 6d 


a street 


contains :— Fine View of the Man- 
Progress 





National Scandal—the Ventilation of Shops (with [las 
tration)—the Life of Grinling Gibbons—Results of the 
“Exhibition "—Home and Foreign Travel—Doings 18 





Cathedral—Liebig on Drainage a \gri- 


Manchester 
itional Chapels—Cases unt ler Metro- 


culture—Congreg 


politan budding Act—Council Despotism- —School- 
building News— Recent Pu tents—Chureh-building News 
—Provineial News—Competitions, &e Office, J York 
stre eet, Covent garden ; and all Booksellers. 


ROBERT COCKS’ AND CO.’s NEW MUSIC 


|p BURLINGTON ALBUM, for 1863, 


of Pianoforte, Veeal, and Dance Music, 15s 





THE SLEEP OF JOY: Song. Masie 
by W. Vincent WALLACE. Poetry by J. E. CAnreNtTes 
2s. Gd. 

THE SLEEP OF SORROW : Song. 


Musie by W. Vincent WatLace. Poetry by J. E. Ca 


PENTER. 2s. 6d. 


PIANOFORTES 


— A good ins etrument 





is a valuable desideratum, and ™ os. C Cc oo 0 
f New Burlington street “some nferred a boon on the 
he p iversal P anit rhe 


public in the production of the Ur 
price is only £25, and is quite a marvel of che 
bined with excelleucy of quality. It may be | vd in rose- 
wood or walnut cvse, with ogee fll, silk front, and full 
fret, at the above moderate price. This is worthy of con- 
sideration by all who are conte mpl: ating making & pur 
ehase.”"— Vide Christian Herald October 10. 


ness, com- 
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November 8, 1862.] 
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13 Great ManLnonovent STREET. | 


D BLACKETT’S 
HURST i WORKS. 


SH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
Two Vols., 21s. 
literature of the times.” 


or ~ Jutta KavanacH. 
«4 pleasant contribution to the 


tgs MISERABLES. By 


Authorized English Translation- 


_ {veo. R “ 
victor | Complete in Three Vois., 31s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 
“Les Misérables ‘abounds, page after page, with details 


¢ unequalled beauty.”"—Quarterly Review 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD 
RVING, By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Second Edition, 
adh Two Vols. With Portrait. 

#4 good book on a mostinteresting theme.”— Times. 

MISTRESS AND MAID. 
By the Author of “Juha Halifax, Gentleman.” Two 
Vols. (Just ready.) 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. 
By Frepaika Bremer. Translated by Mary Howitt. 

Teo Vols. (Just ready,) 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 


By a Prison Marron. Second Edition. Two Vols. 


yo CHURCH; 


ing the new volume of Hlurst and Blackeit's 
poe | Library of Cheap Editions, 5s, bound. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
SLAVES OF THE RING; 
or, Before and After. By the Author of “ Graud- 
mother's Money,” &c. ‘Three Vols. 


“A very good story. The reader cannot but feel in 
terested in the loves, the joys, and sorrows of ‘The 


slaves of the Ring.’ "—Observer. 
MARION LESLIE 


By the Rev. P. Beaton. Three Vols. 


THE MAROON. By Captain 
MayxeE Rerp. Three Vols. 
“ among Capt. Reid's most popular works.’—Atheneum 





Priss a, The 
TATIONAL 
N No. XXX. 

CONTENTS :— 


REVIEW. 


1. Dupleix. 
IL. A Catholic View of the Roman Question. 
IIL. Herodotus and His Commentators, 
IV. Mr. Clough’s Poems 
V. Napoleonisin. 
VI. Thomas Chalmers, A. J. Scott, and Edward Irving. 
VIL. The Diary of Varnhagen von nse 
VILL. Mr. Henry Taylor's New lrama, 
IX. Seience, Nescience, and Faith 
X. Political Opinion in the Northern States, 
XI. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading 
Societies. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 
Two Vols. demy 8vo., price 22s., 
RLE Y F A 


R M. 
By Antruony TRot 


LOPE. 
With Forty Mlustrations, by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
A New Edition, Now Ready 
This day, One Vol. Post Svo., 10s., 


A LENTEN JOURNEY in UMBRIA 
and the MARCHES of ANCONA. By Tuos, ApoLpuvs 
TBOLLOPE. 





Two Vols. Post Syo., 18s. 
The GANGES and the SEINE. 
Seenes from the Banks of Both. By Srpney Laman 
BLaNcHarn. 


One Vol. Post 8vo., 7s. 


The DUTIES of MAN. By 


Joserm Mazzi. 


One Vol., Post Svo., 5s. | 
A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK. From | 


Portsmouth to the Peiho. Edited by WaLTER Wuite. 


Post 8vo., 7s. 6d., a New and Cheap Edition of } 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By | 
Cmaries Dickens. Witha Fr oulispiece and Vignette by 
Magcus Stone. | 
Cnapman and Haut, 193 Piccadilly. 


M UDIE’S LIBRARY. 


MORE THAN HALF A MILLION VOLUMES, | 
including many copies of all the best works of the | 
Season, and of the past twenty years, are now in cireula- 
tou and on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY; and the New | 

! 








Books added from day to « coutinue to exceed in value 
the whole amount of the current subscriptions. 
300k Societies in connection with the Library are now | 
establi hed in nearly every town and village of the king- | 
dom. | 
Iwo or three friends, in any neighbourhood, may unite 
in one subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the - 
the best new works as they appear, on moderate terms. 


, Lists of works r ently added, and Catalogue of the | 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale, will be forwarded 
postage-free on application. | 
Crant ES Eywarp Mupir, New Oxford street, London; 
City Office, 4 King street, Ci upside; Branch Establish- | 
meuts, Cross street, Manchester; aud New street, 
Birmingham. 





| for the Year of Our Lord 1565 


PD Dickson's FALLACIES of the | Si; *rte%.cot: Vet 
i] 


In the Press, a Seconp Eprrion of 


mh ' . mmonTre YY ,n 
LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE FAR EAST; 
OR, TRAVELS IN NORTHERN BORNEO. 
By SPENCER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S., F.E.S., 
Late H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo, and now H.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires to Hayti. 
The Second Edition of this Work will be Revised and Corrected, and will contain much 
additional information, as well as a new Introduction and Index. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








NOVEL. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Monthly, 


7 -Y TO, 1 “NS 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 
By ANTHONY 'TROLLOPE. 
Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, Esq., R.A. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





BEDE.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADA) 
In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Monthly, 


k OM OL A. 


By the AUTHOR of “ADAM BEDE,” &e. 
[lustrated by FREDERICK LEIGHTON, #sq. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





on = — -_—— — ~-——__—__. 











Now ready, in ‘Two Vols., crown Svo., with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, price 24s., 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH: 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN WILSON. 
LATE PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF FDINBURGH. 
Compiled from Family Papers and other sources, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. GORDON. 


me to make a sunshine in the shady place of a seasou which i 
Daily Review, October M4. 


“This glorious book has ¢ lveady making its 
qreariness and bleakness felt. 

* From his infancy to the hour of his death he displayed a force 
rectitude of conduct deserving of admiration, and every portion of his 


heracter, a vicour of intellect, and a 
has been worthily recorded by his 





daughter.” — Observer, October 26. 

“ The autheress has related its details with so much feeling aud pathos, that, as a true expression of natural 
affection, \o praise it would be impertinent.”—TZ wanes, October 27. 
Edinburgh: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 














Just published, Third Edition, with more than 400 En- Two Shillings, 
gravings, fep. Svo., cloth, 12s. 6d., N ALYS I s » INQ . 
i - Poe NALIYUSI? ot ENGLISH and 
fhe MICROSCOPE and its REVELA- A FRENCH HISTORY, By Dawson W. Turwer, 
TIONS.—By W. B. Carrenrer, M_D., FRCS. MA. Head Master of the Royal Institution School, 
Jonn Cuvrcai.y., New Burlington sireet | Liverpool, 


I toes tents nee hee | 

YMNS for the CHURCH of ENG- | 

LAND.—This book will be completely ready for | 

use in Churches in the course of the present month. | 
London: Lonemax, Greex, Lonowax, Ropenrs, and 

GREEN, 


By the Same, 
ANALYSIS of ROMAN HISTORY, 2s. 
ANALYSIS of GRECIAN HISTORY. 

23. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 





| 
| 

i , ; ‘ ' 

Now ready, | This day, Third Edition, enlarged, 5s., 


cue CHURCHMAN’'S ALMANACK for ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COM- 
the Year of Our Lord 1563. Containing a View | \ POSTTION By Ii. Mesonave Witkins, M.A. 
and Historical Notice of Bristol Cathedral, and all the | puijow of Merton College. Oxtord. 

usual information. KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS, 2s, 6d, 

On a large sheet... .......6..000008 eescccsees O83. Qd. | 


a ie ” — eboth back. . ee esceeeee ve 0 By the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 6d., 
Small 8vo., enamelled paper cover . see . 9 a — ee ayn 
- Calendar only, in glazed ca ce ls. 0 MANL AL of GREEK PROSE COM- 
interleaved for accounts, cloth gilt.e Os. If POS!ITIOS 


KEY for TUTORS and STUDENTS. 28. 6d, 


ELEM ENTARY EX ERCISES in 


Royal 32mo., stitched. . 
paper COVED oe es 
¥ 





interleaved it © ( 
roon tuck, & cvetOccesestoee J 0 . , . . : . 
' 1 GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, Second Edition 
2 eall tuck..... . eS ‘a. Gd. KEY for TUTORS, 2. 6d. 
The CHILDRENS ALMANACK for, -+py,, aa ‘SorDE THEN 
the Year of Our Lord 1563. With a Coloured Frontis- | ‘ ThoOLYNTHIEAC Sof DEMOST HENES. 
piece. Containing a passage from Scripture for each Cas Te 
Sunday and other Ho yday in the Year—Dates in His- | . . . ——_ ” : 
tory as Biography—The Flower Garden—Short Pi “es 2. ain: 8 7 ~ Bases me teens i Bot _— West Strand. 
of Poewry for Children, and vueral matter suited for | REV. F. D. MAURICE’S NEW WORK 


| 
Schools. Price One Penny. In a cover, interleaved, | 


price Twopeuce. 
The COTTAGER’S Penny ALMANACK | 


Puirty-two pages. With 


MANUAL of MODERN PHILO- 
i SOPHY From the Fourteenth Century to the 
French Revolution. With a Glimpse into the Nine- 
teenth Century. By the Rey. F. D, Maunton, MLA., late 
Piofessor of Keclesiastical History, King's College, Lon- 


| Twelve Engravings illustrating the months. taining . 
a Seripture Text for each Sunday and other Holyday in | don. Crown 6vo., 10s, td, 
the Year—A Key to the Calendar—A Deseription of each “This great book is one of the most characteristic 
month, with dire: tions for the Kitchen and Flower Gar frui's of Mr. Maurice's meditative genius,”—Spectator, 

| den, &c., &e. May also be had in an ornamental cover, | Loudon : Gairrix, Bon, and Co. 
interleaved, price Threepence. } “ anes J . 





7 H E CH U RCH M AN’S POCKET- COMPLETION a —- S HISTORY 
L ; INGLAS 








BOOK for the Year of Ow rd 1863. Containing a ‘ 

teat A anion the L is of ea yee —~Cash | This day is published, with a Dedication to his Royal 

| Accor , &,, and a yreat amount of information on Hiebness the PRINCE OF WALES, the Eighth 

mutters generally interesting ty Churchimen.—Price Two | Volume, price 12s, an’ the Seth Part, price Ss. 6d., 

Shillings. ‘ | being the Completion of the 

, one OE ? aii w. | POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

SOCTE 44 FOR PROMOTING CHRI StAX KNOV ‘ Ry Caannes Kniowt rit : the History to 

LEDG i wort pe ~ F ” ho oy ~~ «| hthe final PF xtine n of the Corn Laws,in 1549. With an 

~ wy Sy Sole > : * hl wa rt : } ae Exchang | Append x containing Brief Annals of Public Events and 
K.C.; 48 Piceadilly, W., and by all Booksellers, By of Natioual Progress from 3819 to 1861, 


*,* The Work is sold separately in Volumes: Vol. I. to 
1. price 9s. each; Vol. VIL, 108, 6d.; Vol. VIIL, 12s. ; and 
price Is. each ; LY. to LVIIL, 


New Edition, with Additions, j 


| price 3s 6d. each, 


FACULTY. 
t Buapsrer avd Evays, 11 Bouverie street, 


Trxstey Brornens, 18 Catherine street, and | Taoud 
and at all Libraries. | k.¢ 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
On the 12th inst., in One handsome 8vo. Volume, with 
50 Illustrations by Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait 
of the great Sportsinan, 


AFRICAN HUNTING from Natal to 
the Zambesi, I.nke Ngami, Kalahari, from 1852 to 1860. 
By Witiiam Cranes Batpwiy, Esq., F.G.8. 





It. 
On the 11th inst.,in Three Vols., Post 8vo., 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
By Mrs, Henry Woop, Author of “ East Linne” and 
“The Channings.” Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, K.G. 

ME 
JOURNAL OF Mr. WILLS, THE 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER. 
Immediately, in 8vo., with Maps, Plans, Portrait, and 
other Illustrations, 

NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL 
EXPLORATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRA- 
LIA from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, from 
the Journals cf William John Wills. By his Father, WiL- 
LIAM WILLS. 

“Mr, Wills, the martyr, whose history of the journey 
is all that is left to us, is deserving of a nation’s tears. 
His extreme vouth, his enduring patience, his evenness 
of temper, his lively disposition even in extremities, his 
devotion to his leader, all tend to stamp him as the real 
master-mind of the Expedition.”"—Australian Press. 


er 


GREAT 


Iv. 
Immediately, in Two Vols., post 8vo. 
THE PROPHECY: a Novel. 


Lady Racner. Burier. 


By the 





v. 
Immediately, in Two Vols., post 8vo. 
ANEW WORK on NATURAL HIS. 
TORY. By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, Feq. Author 
of ‘ Curiosities of Natural History.” 





vr. 
Immediately, in One handsome Vol., 8vo., price 15s. 
The LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, ENGI- 
NEER. By Josrern Devey, Esq. 





vit. 
Immediately, in post 8vo., with fine Illustrations, 
THROUGH ALGERIA. By the Author 
of “ Lifein Tuscany.” 
Vitr. 
Immediately, in Two Vols., post Svo. 
FLINDERSLAND and STURTLAND ; 
Or, The OUTSIDE and INSIDE of AUSTRALIA, By 
Wituiam R. H. Jessor, M.A. 





1X. 
Immediately, in Two Vols., 8vo., with fine Portraits of 
Dr. Whalley by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss Sage by Cosway, and Mrs. Sage, of Romuey. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Rev. br. THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, 
LL.D. Ineluding Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, 
Mrs Hannah More, Mrs, Siddons, &e. By the Rev. H1u1, 
D. Wicknam, M.A., Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. 





x. 
Now ready, new Edition, in Crown 8vo., with a Portrait 
of M. Guizot, 
An EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. 
JAMES's in 1840. By M. Guizot, Ambassador from his 
Majesty Louis-Philippe. 





XI. 
Immediately, in feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
FOREIGN DESERTS for ENGLISH 
TABLES. By the Author of “ Everybody's Pudding- 
Book.” 





XII. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., with Coloured Ilustrations, 
7s. bd, 

ON THE MOUNTAIN. Being the 
Welsh Experiences of Abraham B'ack and Jonas White, 
Esqrs., Moraiisis, Photographers, Fishermen, and Botan- 
ists. By Gronce Tucwet., M.A 





xr. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., with an Illustration, 10s. 6d. 


STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS. 


Ky Carrarn Herrorp. 





RICHARD 


MESSRS. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Second Volume of 


HE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Trans- 
lated iuto English Verse in the Spenserian 

By Putnir Stannore Worstey, M.A,, Scholar 
Containing Books XIII. to 


Stanza. 
of Corpus Christi College. 


XXIV. Iu crown octavo, price 9s., cloth. 

TEN YEARS of IMPERIALISM in 
FRANCE, Impressions of a “Flaneur.” Iu octavo, 
price 9s. 


GRAVENHURSL ; or, THOUGHTS on 
GOOD and EVIL. By Witwtam Surru, Author of 
“* Thorndale,” &c. In crown octave, price 73. 6d. 


POEMS and SONGS. Davip 


Winoate. In Foolscap octavo, price 5s. 


By 


The MONKS of the WEST, from St. 
BENEDICr to St. BERNARD. By the Counr be 
MonTaLembBeErr. Two Vols octavo, price 21s, 


LIVES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and 
SIR CHARLES STEWARD, Second and Third Mar- 
quesses of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of 
the Family, and other sources, embracing a full account 
of the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and 
France, and of the Congresses of Vieuwna, Laybach, ond 
Verona, By Sir ArcnipaLp ALtson, Bart, D.C.L., 
Author of the “History of Europe.’ In Three Vols., 
octavo, price £2 2s. 


The CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its ORIGIN, 
PROGRESS, and PERFECTION, By the Very Rev. 
E. B. Ramsey, M.A. L.LD. F.RS.E., Dean of the 
Diocese of Edinburgh. Crown octavo, price 9s. 


The PAST and PRESENT LIFE of the 
GLOBE: Being a Sketch in Outline of the World's 
Life-System. By Davip Pace, F.G.S. Author of “ Text- 
Books of Geology,” &c. With Fifty Illustrations. In 
Crown octavo, price 63. 


AFAMILY TOUR ROUND the COAST 
of SPAIN and PORTUGAL during the Winter of 1860- 
1861. By Lady Dunwar, of Norihfield. In Post octavo, 
price 5s. 


EGYPT, the SOUDAN, and CENTRAL 
AFRICA: with Explorations from Khartoum on the 
White Nile to the Regious of the Equator. By Joun 
Pernerick, F R.G.S., Her Britannic Majesty's Consul 
for the Suudan. In Octavo, with a Map, price lés. 


HISTORY of the GREEK REVOLU- 
TION. By Georce Fixiay, LL.D. Author of the 
“History of Greece under Foreign Domination.” In 
Two vols., octavo, price 24s. 


CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAM- 
PAGNE; A West Indian Reminiscence. In One vol. 
pust octavo, price 12s, 


ESSAYS in HISTORY and ART. By 
R. H. Parrerson, Author of “ The New Revolution : or 
The Napoleonic Policy in Europe.’ In Octavo, price 
12s. 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Edited by his Sou-in-Law, Professor Ferrier. Twelve 
vols., crown octavo. £3 12s. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 





The only ATLAS for which a PRIZE MEDAL has been 
awarded at the International Exhibition, 1862. 


TUE ROYAL aT LA S| 


OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. | 

(In a Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps.) 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E.  F.R.G.S. 

Author of the “* Physical Atlas,” &e. 

With a complete Index of «asy reference to cach Map | 

separately, comprising nearly 150,000 Places contained. | 

in the Adas. H 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5. 15s. 6d; 





For Reviews of this Atlas see Times, 27th Dec., 1861 
Athenxum, 10th Aug., 1861; Situ day Review, 17th Aug., } 
1861; Exraminer, 17th Aug., 1861 ; 25th Sept., | 
1861, &e., &e. | 


Guardian 








NEW WORKS 


‘ 
The CAPITAL of the Tycooy. P 


Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence 


in Jap re 
RurnERFORD ALcock, K.C.B., H.M. Minigee pp Sie 
tentiary in Japan. Two Vols., 8vo., with lenipo- 


Maps 


above 100 Illustrations, (In Decembat 





9 
The STORY of a SIBERIAN EXILE 
By M. Ruris Pierrowski. Followed ~ 
recent Events in Poland. Translated f 
Post 8vo. 


¥ & Narrative of 
rom the Freneh, 
{In a few days, 





3. 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION ig 


Europe in the time of Calvin. hy J. 
D'Avubiese, D.D. Vols. One and Two, Syo, 


{Tu December 


H. Menge 





4. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
| JOSHUA, Critically Exaimed. Parr 1.: The Pentatench 
examined as an Historical Narrative. By the Right her 
Joun J. W. CoLexso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, Bvo., ta 





5. 

The MISSIONARY LIFE and La. 
BOURS of FRANCIS XAVIER, from his own Corps. 
pondence; with a Sketch of the General Resulis of Ro. 
man Catholie Missions among the Heathen, Ry Rev. 8 


Very, B.D, Post 8vo., with Map, 7s. 6d, 
6. 
PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE, 


By the Author of “ Morning Clouds,” “ The Afternoon 
of Life,” and the “ Romance of a Dull Life.” Post avo, 
Cin a few days. 





The ENGLISH CHORALE-BOOK: 
The Hymns translated from the German by C. Wie. 
WORTH ; the Tunes harmonized, &c , by W. 8. Beyyert 
and O. GOLDSCHMIDT. Feup. 4to. ( Nearly ready, 





8. 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE, Historical and Critical; with an Appendix on 
English Metres. By T. Anyonp, B.A. Post 8vo. ls. 64. 


9 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. ©. Merivare, B.D. Vol. VIL. 
from the Destruction of Jerusalem to the Death of M. 
Aurelius. 8vo., price I¢s. 


10. 
TALES of the GODS and HEROES. 


By the Rev.G. W. Cox, M.A. With 6 Landscape Illus- 
trations from Drewings by the Author. F cap. 8vo., 5s. 





11. 
CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DIC 
TIONARY, FRENCH and ENGLISH, abridged from 


his larger Practical Freuch Dictionary. Square lsmo., 
pearl, { Nearly ready. 








12. 

The TROPICAL WORLD and _ its 
LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. G. Hantwio, Author of 
* The Sea and its LivingjWonders.” 8vo., with numerous 
Illustrations. ( Nearly ready 





13, 
. ne a ‘7 
The EARTH and its MECHANISM: 
an Account of the various Proofs of the Rotation of the 
Earth. By Henry Worms, F.R.A.S. F.G.5, 8vo. wilh 
31 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 





14. 
The WEATHER-BOOK: a Manual of 
Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral Frvzoy. So 
with numerous Illustrations. (lu a few days 





15. 
ON PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY and other 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES. By Colonel Sir. 
James, R.E. F.RS, &c. 4to. with 12 Plates, las. 





16. 
An AGRICULTURAL TOUR in BEL- 
GIUM and HOLLAND and on the RHINE, By Ropest 


Scorr Bury. Post 8vo. with 43 Woodcuts, 7s. 





17. 
PEN and PENCIL 
FAROE and ICELAND. By A.J. SYMINGTON. 
51 Illustrations. Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES of 
With 





By the same Author, 
HAREBELL CHIMES. New Fdition. 


Prive 5s 





A Prospectus may be had on application to the The REAUTIFUL in NATURE, ART, and LIFE, Two 
Publishers. vols. 21s. 
Londen: 
BENTLEY, W. BLACKWOOD and SONS: London: 
New Burlington street. 45 George street, Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO, 
Publisher in ordinary to her Majesty. row, London. 14 Ludgate bill. 
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